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The Hiftory and Antiquities of Scotland, from the earlieft Account of 
Time to the Death of James I. Anno 1437. By William Maitland,. 
F.R.S. And from that Period to the Acceffion of James VI.. to the 
Crown of England, Anno 1603, 4y another Hand. The whole com-. 
piled from the moft authentic Vouchers. 2 vols. Folio. Pr. 21, 25: 
Millar. 

Vol. the Firft. 
NY work tending to the illuftration of the hiftory or anti- 
quities of this ifland muft be very acceptable to the public, 
efpecially when it appears to be executed with great impartiality, 

and to be the refult of an affiduous and laborious fearch, for a 

number of years, into all the authors and records capable of 

furnifhing genuine authorities. Mr. Maitland’s hiftory of Scotland 
on thefe accounts, we think, is intitled to a very favourable re- 
€eption ; neverthelefs we could have wifhed that, without drop- 
ping any thing of the utile, he had added more of dulce, and that 


_he had thought it worth his pains to embellith his valuable ma- 


terials with the ornaments of ftile, and the advantages of a clear 
method. 

Our author in his preface gives us the plan of his hiftory, and a 
fhort account of thofe authors who have treated of the fame fub- 
je&t. He likewife adds the motives which prompted him to his ar- 
duous undertaking, and declares, that through the whole of it, 
truth was the chief object of his enquiry. 

‘ Although no nation can boaft of more elegant hiftorians than 
* the ScotifS, yet is no hiftory more difgraced with fable, or lefs 
* chronological than theirs. The writers of that kingdom, have 
‘ not only not confulted the moft authentic hiftories of the na- 
‘ tions with whom they were conneéted, but have even too 
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fupinely negle¢ted their owst archives: and if we confider, how 
foon parties prevailed in Scotland, firft, from a difference in po- 
litical fentiments, and afterwards from a difagreement in modes 
.of worthip; and, laftly, if we reflec on the ariftocratical ifi- 
fluence the great families had over that people; it is eafy to con- 
ceive, how jarring muft be the accounts of Sco hiftorians 
how diffimilar the characters of the perfons they defcribe, and 
of confequence how very difficult their tak, who would write a 
real hiftory of Scotland. 

‘ Yet as no people ever behaved better in the field,.than the 
Scots: as there is no underftanding the hiftories of England and 
of France, without being mafters of the ScotiS: as no ftory 
affords a greater variety of important inftructions, and none is 
more calculated to excite admiration; the authors chearfully 
undertook to cleanfe the Augean ftable, and have fpared no pains 
to bring light from darknefs, and order from confufion. 

‘ Upon the whole, as we have endeavoured to diveft ourfelves. of 
every prejudice, folicitous alone for truth, which we had no 
temptation from either fear or favour to difguife ; may we ven- 
ture to recommend the following work as the fulleft, and moft 
impartial general hiftory of Scotland, hitherto publifhed ? 

‘ That it is entirely free from faults would be the height of arro- 
gance in us to infinuate; but it would be doing an injuft&e to 
ourfelves, not to affert, that we have refufed no labour to come 
at the truth, and that we have painted no one fact, knowingly, 
in unjuft colours: and as we write nothing from our own kKnow- 
ledge, the authorities are always annexed (a circumftance never 
to be omitted in hiftory) the reader may judge for himfelf.’ 

This volume is divided into three books, in the two firft of 
which the author endeavours to afcertain the origin of the inha- 
bitants of the northern part of the ifland; explains, the religious, 
civil, and military cuftoms of the ancient Scots; illuftrates Prolemey’s 
geography of Caledonia; and concludes with a defcription of the 
Roman and other antiquities in Scotland, and an account of the 
univerfities, archbrfhoprics, bifhoprics, monafteries, nunneries, 
abbeys, priories, hofpitals, their founders and revenues. In an 
introduction which*we think might fafely have been omitted, 
he employs twenty-four pages in deftroying the authenticity of the 
romantic hiftories of Britain and Ireland by Gecffirey of Monmouth 
and Geoffrey Keating. It would have been as much to his purpofe 
to have*treated of the fabulous and difputed antiquity of the 
Scythtans and Egyptians; and, after all, the hiftories of the two 
Geoffries are refuted more by their own abfurdity, than by the ftrength 
of his remarks. 

He begins in his firft book to treat of the origin of the Gaels, 
by whom he means chiefly the Scotch highlanders, who at this 
day call their language Gaelick, Thefe he affirms were the firft in- 


habitants of this ifiand, and came originally from Gan/, particu- 
larly . 
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larly from Bretagne or Britany, which province was very early 
known by the name of Britain, as appears from Parthonius, who re- 
lates that Hercules penetrated into the region of the Gaus, and that 
he came as far as Bretannus, whofe daughter Celtina, had by him 
a fon named Celtus. The fame ftory is related by Diodorus Siculus, 
but without naming the Gallic prinee or his daughter, and the fon 
of Hercules, by the young princefs he calls Galates. Pliny places 
Briton on the maritime coafts of Gau/ over againft Britain, which 
ifland Cefar and Tacitus exprefsly declare was p-pled from Gaul; 
and Diwitiaeus prince of Scifons, as appears from the commentaries, 
was in poffeffion of large territories both in Britain and Gax/ at the 
fame time. 

According to Pezren *, the Celts arrived in Gaul above 3600 years 
ago, and allowing them 300 years to people the coaits of that coun- 
try, before they thought of any foreign fettlements, our author thinks 
that about this laft period they began to fend colonies to Britain, 
which muft then have received its firft inhabitants about 1600 
years before the invafion. Czyar tells us, that in his time Britain was 
inhabited by two nations °; the inland parts by the old inhabitants, 
and the coafts by the Belgie Gauls, who went thither either to con- 
quer or plunder: The Be/gic Gauls were the moft warlike of thofe 
inhabiting the continent, and were defcended from the Cimbrian 
Teutones, who on their march to invade Jtaly left 6000 men near 
the river Rhine*. Tho’ the Cimbrians were defeated by the Romans, 
yet thofe who were left at the Rhine, obliged their neighbours 
to allow them a fettlement, inhabited the country about Cam-. 
bray or Cameracum, and our author thinks that they ftill retained 
the appellation Ciméri or Cumri; and as it is evident from Ce/ar 
and Ptolemy ¢ that they were in poffeffion of the coafts of Britain 
as far north as the county of Yors, the Gaels or ancient inha- 
bitants had been obliged to retire farther northward. Thefe Cumri, 
according to Mr. Maitland, were the Britons that Ca/ar was engaged 
with, and who were afterwards driven to Wales by the Saxons, the 
inhabitants of that principality calling themfelves Cumri, and 
their language Cumraeg. ‘The ancient Gae/s appear afterwards to 
have been driven ftill farther north, as the Cumri anciently poffef- 
fed Cumberland, called alfo Cumria. Lhuyd the Wel antiquarian 
feems to be of the fame opinion ; and having taken a journey to 
the highlands of Scotland and the kingdom of Ireland, on purpofe 
to learn the etymologies of the names of many towns, mountains, 
rivers, &%c. in England-and Wales, which the Wel language gave 
no light into, he found them eafily explained, after he had made 
himfelf mafter of the Gae/ick or highland language, and has given 
them a place in his Gaclih and Englifh diftionary, which eens 

O 2 


* Antiq. de Celt. c. 14. p- 118. > Cafar de bello Gak I: 5. 
© Idem * 1 and 2. % Prol. Geog. Fab, Brit. 
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by: the title of Archeologia Britannica*. From thence he concludes ° 
that the Highlanders of Scotland are the remains of the Celts or 
Gauls (by the Wel corruptly called Guiedels) who at firft peopled 
this ifland, and-inhabiting the fouthern part before the arrival of 
the Cumri, who invaded Albion with a mighty force, drove the 
Gaels from time to time northward. 

eMr. Maitland next endeavours to prove the Gaels to be defcen- 
ded from the antient Gauls, by the affinity of the Gae/ick language 
to the remains of «he Celtic, preferved by Pexron, and after pro- 
ducing a long catalogue of words of both languages, to which he 
joins their fignifications in nine other languages, he adds, 

‘ To corroborate what has been faid concerning the Gae/, I fhall 
‘ from divers writers, add feveral Gaui titles ot office ; and allow 
‘for the difference of letters between the Latin and Gaelick, the 
‘ former ufing the v confonant, and the latter, wanting that letter, 
‘ ufe f inftead thereof, as will appear in the following words. 

‘In the Gaulif the general of an army was called vercingetorix 3 
‘in the Gaelick he is denominated fear cean go turus, that is, the 
‘head man of the expedition. In the Gaui a certain com- 
‘ mander was intitled wergaflanus; in Gaelick, fear go faclan, that 
‘is, the ftandard-bearer. And wvergobretus, in Gaulifh, fignified a 
‘chief magiftrate ; and in Gaelick fear go breath imports a judge, 
‘or one that judgeth. The reader may pleafe to obferve, that 
«the words faid to be Gaulifh, are only latinized by Cz/ar; for 
‘had he given them in Gauli/fh, without doubt they would have 
‘ been the fame with the Gaelick words aforefaid.’ 

We cannot agree with him in reckoning the affinity of lan- 
guages an infallible proof of the defcent of one nation from another, 
and preferable to hiftorical authority ; for who cou’d difcover the 
modern French, by their language, to be the defcendants of an 
antient German nation? or if the pofterity of the Palatines in our 
colonies in America,. fhould hereafter talk the Englih language, 
that would be but a weak argument of their being defcended from 
Englifbmen, in oppofition to the evidence of hiitory. 

The Gaels in the time of Czfar having been driven northwards 
by the other Britoxs, who afterwards feized Cumria or Cumberland, 
our author is of opinion that their fouthern boundary was then 
the oppofite coait of So/way frith, and that their country was. 

! called 


* Mr. Maitland adds the following remark: ‘ Had I known the 
‘ antient Gec/ice or Scott language as well when I wrote the hiltory 
‘ of Lexdow as I do at prefent, I would have declared it to be my o- 
‘pinion, thet the city of London owes both its origin and name to 
*‘ the. Gaels and not to the ‘Romans ; the reafon-for my opinion is, that — 
‘the*appellation Leozdon, for aught | can Jearn, has not the Jeatt af- 
‘ finity with the Lew tongue, whereas in the Gae/ick language it ap- 
* pears té be » compound of Lon and Duh, the formér part Lon fig- 
‘nifying a plain and the hitter -Dan-a@ hill-ck eminencé, which an- 
‘fwers exaétly to the fite of London.” 
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called Gacl-weal, afterwards corrupted into Gallvidia and Galloway ; 
and by a bull of pope Alexander III. in the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, the inhabitants of that country are called Gahwellen. 

About ninty years after C/ar’s invafion, the Romans again en- 

tered Britain in a hoftile manner, and the emperor Claudian and 
-his generals fubdued the fouth part of the ifland. Succeeding em- 
perors extended their conquefts, and Agricola, who was fent here 
‘by Vefpafian, carried his arms againft the Caledonians; who,’ ac- 
cording to our author, were the antient Gae/s under a different 
appellation. 
. * The firft time I find the Gae/ mentioned in Britain is by Ta- 
$-citus, © under the appellation of Caledoniiz, the etymology whereof 
‘has employed the pens of many learned-and ingenious men. 
$ Buchanan ‘ derives it from calden, a hafel-tree; whence he thinks, 
“that the town of Duncalden, or Dunkel, that is, hafel-hill-town, 
‘had its name, as well as the Caledanian foreft, and the Deucale- 
£-danian ocean. 

‘ This etymology of Duncalden, or hafel-hill-town, I cannot 
* give into, as, inftead of that appellation, it ought to have been 
‘called Church-hill-town; for wherever we find 4://, or kell, part 
fof a compound, ’tis generally underftood to fignify the cell of 
‘fome faint, fuch as Kill-chrift, Kill-patrick, §5c. But a modern 
«-writer & has of late made it appear, that in place of 4d//, or hell, 
‘ it ought to be written fee, that is, dedicated or devoted ; there- 
* fore Kele-chrif# imports Chrift’s church, and not improperly 
‘ Chrift’s cell ; and the fame of others dedicated to faints. But 
‘ that fuch an ugly craggy rock as that of Duncalden, or Dunkcll, 
‘ fhould give name to fo large a country, is {carce probable, were 
‘ the etymology thereof from hafel-hill agreed to by our modern 
‘ antiquaries, as it is not. However, from our author’s calling 
¢ this place the @aledanian town, a late duke of Arbol, the propri- 
* etor of it, is faid to have enjoined his tenants, the inhabitants, 
‘ to call it by the name of Ca/edonia in all their writings. 

‘The Caledonii of Tacitus being by Ammianus Marcellinus® con- 
«verted into Djicaledonii, an eminent antiquary is of opinion, 
‘they were fo denominated from their weftern fituation ; for Dehew 
‘ Caledonii, he fays, implies the Caledonians living on the right hand} 
‘ that is, to the weftward; as their neighbours, from their eaftern 
‘ fituation, were called Vi&uriones, derived, as he imagines, from 
‘ Chwithic, which fignifies as much in the We// tongue. This is 
‘ oppofed by a certain Weijh prelate, ' who fays, that thefe words, 
‘by a Britifh derivation, imply the fouthern Ca/edonigns, and the 
‘northern men or Pi&s: the word Caledoues he fetcheth from the 


* Welfb Cilyddion, that is, borderers. 


O 3 ‘ This 

¢ Tacit. in Vit. Agricol. c. 25. f Buchan. Rer. Scot. lib. 2. 

§ Toland. Hift, Druid. h Marcel. Hitt. lib. 27, Camb. Brit. 
ia cap. Pitt. ! Lloyd Hift. Ch. Brit. p. 6. 
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‘ This I think does not anfwer what it was brought for ; for the 
‘ bifhop fhould have told us, to whom the Cabinites were bor-. 
‘ derers ; tothe Romans they could not, for at Agricola’s * arrjval in 
‘ Britain, they were advanced no farther than the Brigantes in 
‘ Yorkfbire and Lancafbire, and to the Silures in fouth Wales; and as 
‘ he fays they were Britons, they could not be borderers to theme 
« felves. 

‘Other writers ! are of opinion, that Dicaledones ought to be 
“ read Duncaledones, that is, inhabitants of the hills or mountains 3 
“ andthat the appellation of ViZuriones is derived from Veach-dour ; 
‘the former part implying painted, ™ and the latter, water, that 
‘is, the Painted, or Pi4s, inhabiting the lower parts of the coune 
‘try, in contradiftinction to the Duacaledones, or Highlanders. 

‘ To the above conjectures I fhall add one of my own, which is, 
‘that as the Scoti/b Highlanders, who are undoubtedly defcended 
‘ from the Caledonians, (as 1 fhall hereafter demonftrate) call theme 
‘felves Gael, which antiently was the appellation of all the inha- 
‘ bitants of the northern parts of this ifland, at prefent called 
¢ Scotland, | am therefore of opinion, that the faid Gael, to dif- 
* tinguifh betwixt the people in the higher and lower parts of the 
‘country, called the former Gael-Duni, for dun in the Celtick or 
*antient Gaelick language, fignifies a hill, and duaz the plural; 
‘which being by the Romans foftened tv Caledonii, I take it to be 
* the true and genuine origin of the word Caledonii, or Caledonians, 
* that is, the highland Gaw/s, or Gael, who inhabit the mountain- 
‘ ous parts of the country.’ 

He next proceeds to give an account of the tranfactions of the 
Rownmans with the Caledonians, till they entirely abandoned the ifland, 
and particularly takes notice of the walls raifed by the emperors 
for the protection of the Priti/ province. 

‘Though we are in the dark with refpeé&t tothe Romax tranf- 
‘ actions in Britaix, from the lieutenancy of Agricola, to the reign 
‘ of Adrian ; yet from Spartian may be gathered, that there were 

* great difturbances in Britain in the reign of Trajan. Surely they 

‘ muft have been very great, when his fucceflor Adrian came over 
* in perfon to reduce the revolters. - Yet he feems to have had but 
‘ indifferent fuccefs; for as the pretentura of ftrong fortrefles a- 
‘long the neck of land between the a/fuaries of Glta and Bodo- 
‘ tria, erected by Agricola, and garrifoned with the heft of his 
‘troops, to prevent incurfions from Caledonia, feems to have 
‘ been taken, and the Ca/edonians to have penetrated far into the 
* Roman province, Adrian found himtelf obliged to deliver up to 
‘the enemy all that large country lying between Agricela’s fron- 
‘tier and the rivers Zywe and Eden in England, (containing at prefent 
‘no iefs than fourteen countigs or fhires) as is manifeft, by his 
* erecting 


* Tacit. in Vit. Agricol. cap. r~, 18. !' Buchan. Rer. Scot. lib, 2. 
Fun Maz], Ant q, (sent Seot. " Spas & in V it. Adr. Augult. fcript Pp. 24. 
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* erecting a ftrong wall or barrier acrofs the ifland in thofe 
* parts. , 

? This wall, the firft erected in Britain, to feparate the Romans 
‘from the antient Britcns or Caledonians, and to fecure the pro- 
‘ vincials from their incurfions, was built by 4driaz the emperor, 
‘ about the year 127, of the length of eighty miles, as mentioned 
* by Spartian.’ 

* Though the wall of Adrian above fpecified appears to have been 
‘ very ftrong, yet it proved infufficient to fecure the province from 
‘ the incurfions of the Caledoxians, who not only broke through it, 
‘but extended their ravages a confiderable way beyond it. To 
‘fupprefs which, Axtoninus Pius, the new emperor, appointed 
‘ Lollius Urbicus his lieutenant in Britain, who by his great care 
‘ and pains, not only expelled the enemy the province, but drove 
‘them back to Apricola’s prxtentura, or antient boundary, be- 
‘ tween the friths of Forth and Clyde, where he erected a ftrong 
“earthen wall or rampart, with a broad and deep ditch, where- 
‘by were conjoined the feveral caftles, erected by Agricola, who 
« made it a formidable barrier, the veftigia whereof are {till to be 
“ feen almoft the whole length of its courfe. : 
‘ Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, called the philofopher, haying, a- 
bout the year 161, fucceeded Antoninus Pius in the empire, the 
‘ Caledonians, impatient of a foreign yoke, raifed great commo- 
‘tions in Britain ; for the quelling of which, Calphurnius Agricola 
‘ was fent over lieutenant, who, having repreffed the infurreétion, 
‘ reitored peace to the province. By this incurfion it is manifeft, 
« that the Caldonians broke through the new wall erected by Lodlius 
“« Urbicus, though the’ Roman writers are filent in that refpec. 
The emperor Severus in an expedition againft the Caledunians 
forced them to fubmit and deliver up a confiderable part of their 
country and arms, and ‘ for the better fecurity of the Roman pro- 
‘ vince in Britain, ereéted a wall a-crofs the ifland, from fea to fea, 
‘ ftrongly fortified with caftles and a fpacious deep ditch. This 
« work was in fuch efteem, that although Severus had performed a 
* number of great actions, overthrown Niger and Albinus, reduced 
‘the Parthians, Perfians, Adiabenians, afd Arabians, and extended 
«the bounds of the empire, for which great fervices the fenate 
« conferred on him the firnames of Parthicus, Arabicus, and Adia- 
‘ benicus; yet all thefe were not deemed comparable to his fub- 
‘ duing the Caledonians, and building the above-mentioned wall, for 
‘ which he received the glorious and much defired title of Britan- 
‘ nicus: and, at the conclufion of peace with the Caledonians, he 
£ caufed a medal to be ftruck, with his head on one fide, and the 
* words Fundator pacis on the reverfe ; and on fome of his coins 
‘ Britannicus maximus, and on others Vidoria Britannica is in- 
‘ fcribed. 
‘ Hiftorians differ greatly concerning the length of this wail : 
Aurelius Vidor and Eutropius fay it was thirty-two miles; and Ca 
O 4 ° fodorus 
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_Sodares and Orofius, that it was one hundred and thirty-two 

‘ miles. Now as I take thefe differences to be the faults of tranf- 
* cribers, I think they may be reconciled by fuppofing that the 
‘ two firft carelefly wrote in Roman letters txxx11, and by, the 
* heedleffnefs of copiers the t being left out, it became xxxin; 
“and the i by the others being turned into a c, made the num- 
* ber cxxxi!.’ 

Notwithftanding the rampart raifed by Severus, the northern 
inhabitants of the ifland itill continued, for more than two een- 
turies, to make incurfions into the province, and to harafs the 
Britons. ‘The invaders were diftinguifhed by the names of Scots and 
Pi&s, which our author endeavours to prove were only new ap- 
pellations of the antient Caledonii or Gaels. ‘ The firft author we 
‘ find who mentions the Piés is Eumenius ®, who, fpeaking of the 
‘great victory obtained by Confantius in Britain, mentions the 
* Caledonians and other Pi&s ; which plainly demonftrates the Ca/e- 
‘ donians to have been part of the people called Pid&s. Ammianus 
‘ Mareellinus about eighty years afterwards, that 1s, about the 
« middle of the fourth century, tells us ° that the P/4s confilted 
* of two nations, viz. the Dicaledones and VeGuriones. ‘The Pié&s are 
*faid to have inhabited the eaftern, fouthern, and northern 
‘parts of Scotland, but the names of the towns, villages, 
‘hills, vales, lakes, &c. in that part of the kingdom are all Gae- 
‘ lick, and where the Exg/i> tongue has not reached, in the coun- 
“ties of Murray, Inverue/s, Rofs, Sutherland, and Caithnefs, the 
‘ antient feats of the northern Pi&s, the f{peech is entirely Gaelick.’ 

Our author then condemns the common opinion that the Pidés went 
naked, and acquired their name from painting their bodies, which 
cuftom with many others, mentioned by antient writers as pe- 
culiar to the Piés, he affirms they never ufed; tho’ his argu- 
ments in fupport of his. opinion appear to us not very conclu- 
five. He likewife rejefts the accounts of thofe authors who de- 
rive them from the Pifexes in Gaul, from the Germans, Agathyrft, 
Scythians, and then gives us his own opinion. ‘ We are told by a 
‘learned critic in the Gaelick or antient Britis language ? that 
* peachd or feachd (their p often founding like p4 or f) fignifies both 
‘an army and a fighter or foldicr. Now as the appellative peachd, 
* pronounced with a ftrong afpirate, nearly refembles the Latin 
‘ pit? in found, the Roman writers who have treated of the Pi4s, 
‘and never were in Britaiz, might eafily take peachd to imply 
‘ pi@i, or painted; and inftead of its true and genuine mean- 
‘ing, an army or a foldier, might convert it to pi@i, a painted 
* people: which being learned by the Cumri, or provincial Britons, 
‘went current amongft the Romans and them for the name of 
‘one of the nations of their northern enemies. And the Ro- 

* mgns 


Bie | Conftant. p. 23°. * Marcell. hift. Rom. 1. 27. 
3S. hift. de Orig. Scot. in Law. Lib. Edin. 
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mans being the only writers of the tranfaétions between them 
and the Caledonian Britons, or Gael, it was every where believed to 
be the appellation of a people, without contradiction. Whereas, 
by the prefent Gaelick, it does not appear that the ancient inhabit. 
ants of the northern part of Britain, now denominated Scotland, ever 
called themfelves by any other name than that of Gae/ or Gault, 
their language Gaelick, and their country A/bin: for the appella- 
tive Caledonians, VeGuriones, Scots, and Piés, were given by their 
enemies the Romans, and continued by the Cumri their provinci- 
als, through the mifinterpretation and latinizing of words, as 
aforefaid. 

‘ And that the faid people were denominated Pi&s from the 
Gaelick appellative peachd or feachd, is corroborated by confider- 
ing that the provincial Britons, inftead of Pid, wrote Pheachded ; 
and the Germans, whofe language is a dialect of the Celtick, calla 
gladiator or fencer a_fechter. 

‘ And to fhew that the Gae/ were not the only people whofe pro- 
per appellation the Romans changed by mifinterpretation and la- 
tinizing of words, converting the Gaelick appellative peachd, an 
army or foldier, into P:4, and fo denominated the nation P7&s ; 
the faid Romans, in like manner, changed the name of the Tento- 
nes or Dutch into that of Germans, from the Teutonick or Dutch ap- 
pellative Hereman, that is, a man of the army ora foldier, now fo 
denominated from the Lasim foldurius; which appellative with 
them became the name of the people, inftead of that of an army 
or foldier ; and is ftill ufed by the Engi, as the proper name of 
that nation, as it is likewife by the Teutones or Dutch themfelves. * 
‘ And to put it beyond difpute, that the Scots and Pi&s were the 
fame people, under their proper appellation of Gae/, and no other- 
wife diftinguifhed than by their different governments, an ancient 
9 Britifo writer tells us, that Hengi/f, who brought the Saxons into 
the fouthern part of this ifland, propofed to Vortigern, king of the 
Britons, that, provided he would beftow on Ochta and Abifa, his 
fon and nephew, the countries adjacent to the Gae/ick wall, in 
the northern parts ef Britain, he would fend for the faid Ochra and 
Abifa from Saxony in Germany, who, being well experienced in mi- 
litary affairs, would fight againft his enemies in thefe northern 
parts. Voriigern readily agreeing to Hengi/?’s propofal, Ochta and 
Abifa were forthwith fent for; who, arriving in the faid northern 
parts with forty keels or fhips, about the year 453 of the chriftian 
era, fubdued divers countries, and fettled themfelves therein.’ 
Mr. Maitland next proceeds to treat of the Scots, and explodes, 


as abfurd, the account of their origin given by Fordun their firft 
general hiftorian, who following Nenius, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
the authors of the /ri/ annals, brings them from Egypt about the 
time of Mo/es, under the leading of Gaithelos, fon of Neolus a certain 
king of Grecee. Gaithelos being expelled from Greece repaired to 





Eg xpt. 
« Nen. Hift. Brit. cap. 37. : 
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Egypt, and marrying Pharoh’s daughter Scota, put to fea with her, 
_vand feveral other adventurers, and landed in Spain, where he died; 
but his fons Jéer and Imec proceeding northwards, took poffeffion 
of Ireland, which they called Hibernia, and Scotia from their mo- 
ther Scota; and fome of their defcendants coming afterwards into 
the northern parts of Britain, gave the name of Scotland to the 
country. Our hiftorian rejeéts this ftory as fabulous, and affirms 
that Jre/and is never mentioned by authors of note under the name 
of Scotia. 

‘ Gildas,* bewailing the miferies of his country, tells us, that the 
* Britons were for many years gtievoufly and cruelly harraffed and 
. opprefied by the Scots and Pids, two very fierce outlandifh na- 
* tions, the former from the north-weft, the latter from the north ; 
« who together crofling the Tithican (Tithian) Vale, in their fmall 
‘ veffels called curroghs, ‘landed and approached the wall, or boun- 
« dary of the Reman province, broke through the fame, and enter- 
‘ ing Britain, committed the moft dreadful ravages, laying all 
* wafte with fire and fword. 

*« This relation of Gildas, being neither undes{tood by our own 
‘ or foreign writers, has occafioned numerous difputes concerning 
¢ the country the Scots came from, who made thofe invafions in 
* conjunction with the P&s. I fhall therefore endeavour to clear 
‘ up the fame, in the beft manner I can. 

« The Tithian vale being the thing chiefly mifunderftood, it is in 
the Heidelberg edition of Gildas, called Scythicam vallem, in that 
of Paris vallis Scythica, and by others Stytycha and Styticam vallem. 
Thefe readings are all found to be falfe, (the true one of Tithicam 
wallem being reftored by the learned ‘ Dr. Gale in his Oxford edition 
of Gildas) owing to the careleffnefs of tranfcribers ; for, in a va- 
rious reading of Nenius’s Britifh hiftory, we find, in the third ap- 
pendix and fixth chapter of that work, publifhed by Dr. Ga/e, from 
a manufcript in the Cottonian library, that inftead of Scori is writ- 
ten Scothi; which being again corrupted to Scithe and Scythe, 
they undoubtedly gave rife to the Scythian vale, in place of the 
Tithian vale, which the Scots and Pi&s in their {coths or curroughs 
crofied to and from their invafions of the Roman province. And 
in a manufcript copy of Gil/das’s hiftory in that library, the Scythe 
are alfo called Pia@i. So that the Pia@i or Pi&s were fomtimes de- 
nominated Scothi, Schythe, or Scots; which in fome meafure fhews, 
that the Scots and Pié?s were one people, but different in govern- 
ment, as I have elfewhere endeavoured to make appear. 
« Now the reafon of the Tithicam vallem, or Tithian vale’s being 
unknown both to our awn and foreign writers, I take to be owing to 
their being unacquainted with the geography of Scotland, and fitu- 
ation of the Roman wall or fence, called Graham’s dyke, therefore’ 
they knew not where to look for it; as is evident by their having 
‘ ridi- 
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ridiculoufly converted the faid Tithicam vallem into the Scythiaz 
vale, and made it abfurdly to fignify the Jrif fea, over which 
they carried their imaginary Scots forward and backward, to and 
from their invafions of the Roman province in Britain. But had 
our adverfaries given themfelves the trouble to have inquired into 
the faid geography, they would foon have difcovered that the 
Tithicam vallem is the ftrath of Montieth, that is, the vale of Tieth, 
fo denominated from the river Tieth, which runs through it. 

¢ That this was the Tithicam vallem, which the Scots and Pifs in 
company are faid to have "croffed and re-croffed, to and from 
their invafions of the Roman province, I think is manifeft. For 
the boldeft of our adverfarries never had the affurance to fay, that 
the Pifs ever refided in the ifland of Ireland, therefore the Scots 
could not accompany them from a country they were never in: 
whereby is fhewn, that the Scots and Pi&s were not by Gildas 
called foreign nations for dwelling without this ifland, but only 
becaufe of theis independence on the Romans in tue fouthern part. 
And could nothing elfe be brought to prove that the Scots did not 
invade Britain from the ifland of Ireland, this of itfelf were fufi- - 
cient to fet afide the pitiful fubterfuges our adverfaries are drove 
to, to fupport their filly and trifling inventions. Befides, as it 
appears that the Scots and P:@s in the fecond vaftation, broke 
through the ¥ Roman wall, and entered the province, this ig a de- 
monftration that they came not from the ifland of Ireland; for had 
they come from thence, they might have landed in a thoufand 
places in the Roman province within the wall, where there was 
neither fence nor.army to oppofe them; and not fovolifhly and 
unneceflarily have expofed their lives in attacking a formidable 
fortrefs, guarded by their enemies beft troops, and where they 
might juftly have expected to mect with a ftrong refiftance, 

‘ Gildas having wrote fomewhat ambiguoufly concerning the Scots 
and Pi&s, whom he calls outlandifh nations, | fhall give an ex- 


_ planation thereof by Bede, who after a fhort introduétion almoft 


in Gildas’s own words, fays, “ ** At length, on a fudden, it (Britain) 
groaned and languifhed many years under two very favage na- 
tions, the Scots from the north-weft, and the Pia&s from the 
north. We call thefe foreign nations, not from their being 
feated out of Britain, but becaufe remote from that part of it 
which was poffeffed by the Britons; two inlets of the fea lying 
between them; one of which runs far and broad into the lands 
of Britain from the eaftern ocean, and the other from the wef- 
tern, though they do not reach to touch one another. .The 
eaftern has in the midft of it the city of Guidi ; the weftern has on 
it, that is, on the right hand thereof, the city of Alcuid, which, 
in their language, fignifies the rock of Chgrh, for it is clofe to 
the river of that name,” 

‘ The 
* Gild. Hift. edit. Gale, c, 15. Ibid. 13.  * Bede Hitt. 


Ecclef, lib. 1. cap. 12. 
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‘ The fame author foon after relates, that * Ecg fried, king - of 
Northumberland, having fent an army into /re/and under the com- 


mand of Beohrt, he committed great depredations therein, and 


the year following led his army into the country of the Pids, 
with an intent to ravage and detitroy it, contrary to the advice of 
his friends, and efpecially that of St. Cuthdert; wherefore God 
fuffered him and the greateft part of his army to be cut off, be- 
caufe the year before he had. invaded Scotland, which did him no 
harm. 

¢ Here it is to be obferved, that what our author called Ireland 
juft before, he now calls Scotland; and puts,it beyond difpute, that 
the Scotland here mentioned was hot the ifland of Ireland, by ad- 
ding, the Engl and Scots which were in Britain. Wherefore 
there is no longer room to doubt, that the northern part of our 
ifland was by foreigners promifcoufly called Scotland and 
Ireland, 

‘ I fhall next endeavour to make it appear that all the Scots and 
Piés who inhabited the country at prefent called Scotland, were 
the invaders of the Briti/ province, and not any Scots from the 
ifland of Ireland. Theodofius the Roman general fent into Britain 
by the emperors Valentinian and Valens, repulfed the Scots, 
Pi&s, Attacots and Saxons, and recovering the country between the 
walls of Antoninus and Severus, erected the fame into a province, 
which in honour of the emperor Valentinian he called Valentia. 
The actions of this great hero are commemorated by C/audian Y,in 
a noble eulogy or panegyric to his grandfon Honorius the empe- 
ror, as followeth. 


‘ Fa&a tui numerabat avi, quem litus adufte 
* Horrefcit Libya, ratibufque impervia Thule; 
* Ile lewes Mauros, nec falfo nomine Pigos 

* Edomuit, Scotumque vago mucrone fecutus, 

* Fregit Hyperboreas, remis audacibus, undas. 


Englifeed thus : 


« Burnt Libya dreads, and Thule known by fame ; 
‘ Who the light Moors and painted Pi@s did tame, 
‘ And with his fword the roving Scots purfu’d, 

¢ Whilft with bold oars he northern feas fubdu’d. 


© He fhall relate thy grandfire’s aéts, whofe name, 


— 


« By the three laft lines of thefe verfes it appears, that as Teo 
dofius tamed the Piés by land, he purfued the Scots by fea. Now as 


by what has been faid by Gildas and Bede it is evident, that the 
© Scots 


* Bede Hilt. Ecclef. lib. 4. cap. 26. ¥ Claud. in 3 Conful. 
Honor. 
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Scots and Pi&s, who attacked the provincials, lived in. the nor-, 
‘‘thern parts of Britain, and as the Romans never made the leaft, 
‘ attempt againft Ireland, it is thence manifeft, that the feas here, 
‘*mentioned are Bede’s two xftuaries, now called the friths of Chae, 
‘and Forth, and not the fea betwixt Britain and Ireland =, . 

‘ Claudian in another panegyrick to Honorius the emperor, in his 
¢ fourth confulate, in praife of his faid grandfather Theodofius, fays, 


‘ Scotorum cumulus flevit glacialis Terne*. 
‘ That is, 
‘ Icy Erin bewail’d the heaps of flaughter’d Scots. 


‘ Dr. Stillingfleet, to avoid the force of this, triflingly fays, 
« But there is a certain place in Scotland called (Ierne) by that 
«name. I will not difpute it; but are we fure that Claudian 
« knew it by that name? Was it fo confiderable to be taken fuch 
«« notice of by the Roman writers? Was not Ireland then called 
«© Jewne by him ?” 

‘ To this I anfwer; that the poet, in this place, alludes to the 
fighting a battle in or near Jerne, is evident by the heaps of . 
flaughter’d Scots. That this battle could not be fought by the 
Romans and Scots in the ifland of Ireland, is manifeft, by the Ro- 
mans never having been in that country.’ 
Our author after employing feveral pages to fhew that the Scots 
neither came from Ireland nor Scythia, at laft gives his own opini- 
on, ‘ Although the emperor Adrian fortified the Britis province 
‘ by a ftrong rampart from the mouth of the Zize in Northumber- 
‘ land to Solway frith, neverthelefS the Gae/s in their fmall veffels or 
‘ boats denominated fcoths or curroughs, croffed the frith of So/away 
« at the weftern end of the wall, landed in the province, and fo in- 
timidated the guards on the wall, that they forfook their pofts, 
and, haftening after their fugitive countrymen, left their habita- 
tions and effects to their enraged foes. ‘The Gae/ thus, in their 
‘ fcoths, making as it were inceflant incurfions, the appellative 
* feoth became fo dreadful, that it may be prefumed the general 
‘ alarm on fuch occafions was, the fcoths or fleet’s a-coming, ’till 
‘ at lait the epithet might be transferred from the boats to the 
‘ people. And the Cumri having converted fcoth into yfcot, the 
* Romans, by leaving out the y, changed it to fcot; which being 
* learned by the Engii/s, they probably took it for the proper name 
‘ of the Gael: whereas it is certain, that the faid Gael, or their de- 
‘ fcendants our highlanders, never ufed it as an appellation of 
* themfelves; for they ftill call themfelves Gael, their language . 
* Gaelick, and their country Albin. ‘This is farther corroborated by 
* two celebrated writers, Nenius and Scaliger ; the former in the ap- 
pendix 
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pendix to his MS. hiftory of Britain in the Cottonian library, where 
Scoths is given as an appellation to the Scoti nation: and by » 
the latter we are told, that while the Brigantes ftaid at home they 

were called Scoths; but when they made expeditions abroad, or - 
incurfions jnto the roman province in their neighbourhood, they 

were called Scoto-brigantes.’ 

Mr. Maitland among other matters, in his fecond book, illuftrates 

Ptolemy’s account of Caledonia, and places Alata Caffra in the county 

of Rofs, near the fouth fide of the frith of Dorzock, contrary to the 

opinion of Cambden, who thinks that Prolemy’s defcription agrees 

rather with the fituation of Edinburgh. He likewife endeavours to 

prove that the late drefs of the highlanders was the fame with the 

ancient Roman, and adds his conjecture concerning the introduc- 

tion of the Saxon or Englib language into Scotland. Some, he fays, » 
are of opinion, that it was firft brought in by king Makolm Canmore, 
who during’the ufurpation of Macbeth had refided in England, and 
after his reftoration afforded a generous protection to Edgar Athel- 
ing, and other Exglif refugees, who refufed to fubmit to the WNor- 
man invader. *Tis feldom, he thinks, that refugees have fuch in- 
fluence as to introduce their own language in the countries where 
they fettle ; and even William the Conqueror, tho’ he altered the laws 
and cuftoms of Exgland, could not accomplifh his defign againft the 
language. Our author therefore rejeéts this account, and thinks the 
Englife language was introduced into the fouth part of Scotland by the 
Saxons, who about the middle of the fifth century conquered Nor- 
thumberland, then extending from the frith of Humber, to thofe of 
Forth and Clyde in Scotland. 'That the Pi&s afterwards recovered 
part of this kingdom as far as the Taveed, and the kings of Scotland, 
upon the entire conqueft of that nation, took poffeffion of all their 
territories, and about the year 880 began to fix their refidence on - 
the fouth fide of the forth, and confequently adopted the language 
of thofe who inhabited that part of the kingdom. 

Our hiftorian rejects the account of the firft 39 kings of Scotland 
mentioned by Forduz, as a groundlefs and improbable fable, and 
refutes his hiftory of their expulfion by the authorities of Marcelli- 
nus and Profper, who mention the incurfion of the Scots into the 
Britife province during thofe years in which they are faid by Fordun 
to have been exiles. He is of opinion that monarchical go- 
vernment was not known in the weftern parts of Europe till about - 
the decline of the Roman empire, and begins his hiftory of the kings 
of Scotland with Fergus the fon of Erch, who was preferred to the 
regal dignity in the year 403. 

Tho’ he appears through his whole hiftory of the fucceeding ~ 
reigns to have {pared no pains to inveftigate the truth, and to have 
related facts with great impartiality, yet we cannot but condemn 
his method of executing his performance ; for inftead of ufing the 
privilege of an hiftorian in compofing one conneéted and uniform 
thread of hiftory from all the authors that have preceded him on 
3 the 
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the fame fubje&, he interlards his page with large quotations frortr> 
the works themfelves." He likewife interrupts his narration by 
' frequent remarks, and differtations which are not always pertinent, 
and which ought to have been placed by themfelves as notes at the« 
bottom ofthe page. He has been guilty of feveral repetitions, as in 
page 32 compared with page 27; page 147 compared with page: 
41. And befides feveral fcoticifms and obfolete words, fuch as 
wicinal, adduces, elapfe, vaftation, lapfing, durefs, &c. his ftile is often 
mean and fometimes perplexed and obfcure. For example, we are 
at a lofs what to make of the following fentence: ‘ And as aa 
‘© authors that have mentioned the infular Britons taking refuge 

‘ Armorica, they being writers of the eleventh, twelfth,  femrtantels 
‘ and eighteenth centuries, they cannot be fuppofed to have had > 
‘ better intelligence of that event, than authors who wrote of it 
‘ many years before them, and that only by tradition, are of equal : 
« authority.’ 

Mr. Maitland’s performance neverthelefs may juftly claim the pre- 
ference to any hiftory of Scotland yet publifhed. He appears to us to 
have thrown fome new lights upon the dark and conjeétural periods 
preceding the invafion of the Saxons; and inftead of blaming him ° 
for not having done more, we are rather furprized he has been able 
to do fo much. A 

We fhall conclude our remarks on this volume with an extra of 
fome articles from an account of the king’s treafurer, which wil 
give fome idea of the luxury of thofe days. : 


‘ Compt of a reverend fader in God, Fohnne, bifhop of Glafyew, the- 
‘ faurar to our foverane lorde, of the office of thefaurary, made at 
‘ Edinburgh, the firft day of the moneth of Decembre, in the zere © 
‘ of God 1474 zers; of all his reffatts and expenfs maide in the 
« faide office, fra the ferd day of the moneth of Auguf in the zere * 
‘ of God 1474 zers inclufive, to the firft day of Decembre alfo in- 


‘ clufive. 
Seotifh Money. 
7 Los de 
* Imprimis, Deliveret to James Homyll, 4 elne, or ells of 
‘ Franche blak, for a fyde gowne to the King, fra 


‘ Wat Bertram, price elne 42 s. fum - - 8 8 0 
* Item, To Fames Homyll, to buy 1@ elne of fuftiane to . 
‘ lyne the famyn gown, priceelne3zs. - - - 1 10 0 


, aon, To James Homyll, the famen tyme, to buy 
‘ graith (trimming) to the hingft doublet of blak 
* vellom (velvet) 10s. o 10 o 
* Item, Be Androu Balfoure, fra Rob. of Kille, ane des 
‘ and ane half of blak to lyne a fhort anna to the 
‘ king, price elne 8s. - - Oo 12 0 
‘ lem, Fra the famyn, twa elne of quhite, to lyne twa , 
‘ pair of hoféto the mite aa elne twantie ounce 
* fum - Oo 3 4 
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Scotife Moncy. . 
| St @ 
* Item, Fra the famyn, ane elne of blak. to eke furth 
* (to widen) the lyning of the king’s gowne - - o 6 @ 
© Jtem, Coft (bought) fra Will. of Carkettel, be Androu 
* Balfoure, and deliverit to Rob. Sheves, for thre farks 
‘* (fhirts) to the king, ten elne and ane halfe of fmall 
* (fine) holland clath, price elne 135. 4¢.fum - - 7 0 © 
* Item, Given to a fkynner, for a lyning of lam {fkinnis, 
* coft be Androu Balfoure, to lyne a gowne of cham- 
* lot to the king, price 34s. - - I 14 0 
© Jtem, Fra Thom. Malcome, ane elne and ane ,halfe of 
* quhite for fute fokks to the king, price elnezs— 0 3 «0 
* Jiem, Fra David Qubitehied, be Androu Balfoure, 5 elne 
‘ of braid clath, to turfs the king’s doublatts and his 
* hofs, price of the elne 18 d. - etre 7's 
* Item, Given to Archibald of ee to bec a pair 
* of fpurrs to the king, 45. - © 40 
© Jem, Fra David Qubiteheid, 2 elne of valloufs for 2 
‘ uppats to the king, price 55s. - 5 10 oO 
© Jiem, Fra Thome of Zare, and deliverit to Archibald of 
© Edmonffoune, 2 elne and ane half of valloufs, for a 
« fute‘mantill to the king, price elne 45s. fum - - 5 12 6 
© Item, Fra Thome Cant, 24 beftes of grece, (Hungarian 
‘ fkins) to lyne a tippat to the King, price of the beft 
‘1324. fum . - - t 6.0 
© Jtem, Fra Thome Cant, .“ Androu Balfoure, a bonet to 
‘ the king, price 15s. - - - © I5 oO 
* Item, For z hattis to the king, coft fra Karnies, price 
‘ 205. - re - rt oo 
‘ Jtem, Given to Will. Scheves, to pay for the fowing of , 
* the king’s farks, laid down by him before - - - 0 12 © 
* Item, Fra Thome of Stanly, half an elne of blak fating 
* to cover ane orifone buke to the king - - © 13 4 
‘ fem, Frae John of Zare, ane elne of a for a 
« petticote to the king - z2 10 O 
< Item,To Androu Balfoure, for Seens guens to fex ladys 
* of the queenis chalmer, at here pafling to Qubythe- 
‘ rene, 21 elpe of gray fra David Gill, price of elne 
‘tos. fum : - - -10 10 @ 
© Lem, Fra Tome Malcolme, 28 elneof gray, to the 
‘ fex gownes; priceelne 144. fum © - - 1 12 8 
© Item, Fra William of Kerkettil, 3 elne of velloufs fot the 
‘ collars and fleiffs of- the gentill womans gownes, 
‘ price elne gs. fum AD (oH. HHL <3 5 @ 
‘ diem, Given to a fkynner of anita for a dufane of 
‘ gluffs to the quence, - ° -o 60 
© Item, Fra T/abell William/fone, halfe an an ond halfe 
‘ quarter 
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Scotife Money. 
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‘ quarter of blak, for 2 pair of hofs to the quene ; 
« price elne 345. fum - - a 


© Item, Given to Hud Sutor, for the quenis fchonne, fra 
« faint Fely’s day wes a zere, to the 21 day of Septem- 


‘bre, + - - - - 9 © Oo 
* Item, For a mefs buke to the queries alter, at her com- 

‘ mand by Capt. ohne Cat, - -10 13 4 
* Item, Fra Thome Malcome, 5 quarters of qubite to lyne 

‘ a cotto my lord prince, price - °o-26 


© Item, Fra Dick Foreftare in Leith, 3 dufane_of Efland 

‘ burds for my lord ee chalmer, price of the 

‘ dufane 16 s. - es ae ee 
© Item, Fra Tfabell William/one, 2 elne and ane halve of 

‘ Franche broune, to cover my lorde’s cradill, price 

‘ elne 305. fum - - 2 3 15 © 





Art. I. Mr. Hume’s Difertations continued. 


R. Hume’s fecond differtation treats of the paffions, ard was 

written, (as we are informed by hinifelf.at thé conclufion of 
it,) with a defign to prove; that ‘ in the production and condué& of 
‘ the paffions there is a certain regular mechanifm, which is. fuf- 
* ceptible of as accurate a difquifition, as the laws of motion, op- 
‘ tics, hydroftatics, or any part of natural philofophy ;’ an affer- 
tion which our readers will perhaps confider as rather paradoxical; 
and call upon Mr. Hume for much more convincing proofs than 
any he has produced in the effay before us, which in our oyinion 
contains nothing new or entertaining on the oc¢afion. 

The following, however, ray ferve as a fpecimen of our author’s 
method of treating this fubje€t. ‘ None of the paffions (/ays he) 
* feem to contain any thing curious or remarkable, except Hope 
* and Fear, which, being derived from the probability of any good 
* or evil, are mixed paffions, that merit our attention. 

‘ Probability arifes from an oppofition of contrary chances or 
* caufes, by which the mind is rot allowed to fix on either fide ; 
* but is inceffafitly tofs’d from one to another, and in one moment 
* is determin’d to confider an object as exiftent; and in another mo- 
* ment as the contrary. The imagination or underftanding, call it 
which you pleafe, flu€tviates betwixt the oppofite views; diid tho’ 

* perhaps it may be oftener turned to one. fide than the other, it is 
‘ impoffible for it, by teafon of the oppofition of caufes or chances, 
* to refton either. The pro and con of the queftion alternately pre- 
* vail; and the mind, futveying the objects in their oppofite causes, 
, finds fuch 4 contrariety as utterly deftroys all certainty cr efta- 
* blithed opinion: | 

Vou. Ill. March 1757. ,.? * Sup- 
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¢ Suppofe, then, that the objeét, concerning which we are doubt- 
ful, produces either defire or averfion ; it isevident, that, accord- 
ing as the mind turns itfelf to one fide or the other, it muft feel 
a momentary impreflion of joy or forrow. An object, whofe ex- 
iftence we defire, gives fatisfa€tion, when we think of thofe caufes 
which produce it; and for the fame reafon, excites grief or un- 
eafinefs from the oppofite confideration. So that, as the under- 
ftanding, in probable queftions, is divided betwixt the contrary 
points of view, the heart muft in the fame manner be divided be- 
twixt oppofite emotions. 

* Now, if we confider the human mind, we fhall obferve, that, 
with regard to the paflions, it is not like a wind-inftrument of mu- 
fic, which in running over all the notes, immediately lofes the found 
when the breath ceafes ; but rather refembles a ftring-inftrument, 
where, after each ftroke, the vibrations {till retain fome found, 
which gradually and infenfibly decays. ‘The imagination is ex- 
tremely quick and agile ; but the paffions, in comparifon, are flow 
and reftive: for which reafon, when any object is prefented, which 
affords a variety of views to the one and emotions to the other ; 
tho’ the fancy may change its views with great celerity ; each. 
ftroke will not produce a clear and diftin& note of paffion; but 
the one paffion will always be mixt and confounded with the other. 
According as the probability inclines to good or evil, the paffion 
of grief or joy predominates in the compofition ; and thefe paflions, 
being intermingled by means of the contrary views of the imagi- 
nation, produce by the union the paflions of hope or fear.’ 

‘ The paffions of fear and hope may arife, when the chances are 
equal on both fides, and no fuperiority can be difcovered in one 
above the other. Nay, in this fituation the paflions are rather 
the {trongeft, as the mind has then the leaft foundation to reft up- 
on, and is toft with the greateft uncertainty. ‘Throw in a fupe- 
rior degree of probability to the fide of grief, you immediately 
fee that paffion diffufe itfelf over the compofition, and tinéture it 
into fear. Increafe the probability, and by that means the 
grief; the fear prevails ftill more and more, till at laft it runs in- 
fenfibly, as the joy continually diminifhes, into pure grief. After 
you have brought it to this fituation, diminifh the grief, by a 
contrary operation to that, which increafed it, to wit, by dim 
nifhing the probability on the melancholy fide ; and you will fee 
the paffion clear every moment, till it changes infenfibly into 
hope ; which again runs, by flow degrees, into joy, as you in- 
creafe that part of the compofition, by the increafe of the pro- 
bability. Are not thefe as plain proofs, that the paffions of fear 
and hope are mixtures of grief and joy, as in optics it is a proof, 
that a coloured ray of the fun, paffing through a prifm, is a com- 
pofition of two others, when, as you diminifh or increafe the 
* quantity of either, you find it prevail proportionably, more or lefs, 
in the compofition ?? 
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« In order to explain the caufes of thefe paffions, we muft refleét 
on certain properties, which, tho’ they have a mighty infiuence 
on every operation, both of the underftanding and paffions, are 
not commonly much infifted on by philofophers. The firft of 
thefe is the affociation of ideas, or that principle, by which we 
make an eafy tranfition from one idea to another. 

‘ The fecond property which I fhall obferve in the human mind, 
‘ is a like affociation of impreffions or emotions. All refembling 
* impreflions are connected together ; and no fooner one arifes than 
* the reft naturally follow. 

‘ In the third place, it is obferveable of thefe two kinds of affo- 
‘ ciation, that they very much affift and forward each other, and 
* that the tranfition is more eafily made, where they both concur 
* in the fame object. 

‘ Pain and pleafure, if not the fources of moral diftintions, are 
at leaft infeparable from them. A generous and noble charac- 
ter affords a fatisfaction even in the furvey ; and when prefented 
to us, tho’ only in a poem or a fable, never fails: to charm and 
delight us. On the other hand, cruelty and treachery difpleafe 
from their very nature; nor is it poflible ever to reconcile us to 
thefe qualities, either in ourfelves or others. Virtue, therefore, 
produces always a pleafure diftin& from the pride or felf-fatisfac- 
tion, which attends it: vice, an uneafinefs feparate from the hu- 
mility and remorfe.’ 

Mr. Hume then confiders the nature and caufes of pride and hu- 
mility, and obferves that the feeling or fentiment of pride is agree- 
able; of humility painful. An agreeable fenfation is, therefore, 
related to the former; a painful, to the latter. And if we find, 
after examination, that every object, which produces pride, pro- 
duces alfo a feparate pleafure; and every object, that caufes humi- 
lity, excites in like manner a feparate uneafinefs ; we mutt allow, 
in that cafe, that the prefent theory is fully proved and afcertained. 
The double relation of ideas and fentiments will be acknowledged 
inconteftible. 

Our author is pretty diffufe in his difcuffion of this point. What 
he fays of the vain man has more of truth than novelty in it: 
* Every thing (/ays 4e) belonging to a vain man, is the beft that is 
* any where to befound. His houfes, equipage, furniture, cloaths, 
* horfes, hounds, excel all others in his conceit; and it is eafy to 
* obferve, that, from the leaft advantage in any of thefe, he draws 
‘a new fubjeé of pride and vanity. His wine, if you will believe 
‘ him, has a finer flavor than any other; his cookery is more ex- 
* quifite; his table more orderly; his fervants more expert; the 
* air, in which he lives, more healthful; the foil, which he culti- 
* vates, more fertile; his fruits ripen earlier, and in greater per- 
* feftion : fuch a thing is remarkable for its novelty; fuch another 
‘ for its antiquity: this is the workmanfhip of a famous artift ; 


* that belonged once to fuch a prince or great man. All objects, 
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‘ in a word, which are ufeful, beautiful, or furprizing, or are re- 
‘ lated to fuch, may, by means of property, give rife to this paf- 
‘ fion. Thefe all agree in giving pleafure. ‘This alone is com- 
« mon to them; and therefore muft be the quality that produces 
‘ the paffion, which is their common effect. 

The following fentiments which feem to be laborioufly drawn 
forth into corollaries, have nothing new or ftriking to recom- 
mend them, wiz. ‘ When efteem is obtained after a long and in- 
‘ timate acquaintance, it gratifies our vanity in a peculiar man- 
* ner. 

‘The fuffrage of thofe, who are fhy and backward in giving 
© praife, is attended with an additional relifh and enjoyment, if we 
‘ can obtain it in our favour. 

‘ Where a great man is nice in his choice of favourites, every 
‘ one courts with greater earneftnefs his countenance and protec- 
* tion. 

‘ Praife never gives us much pleafure, unlefs it concur with our 
¢ own opinion, and extol us for thofe qualities, in which we chief- 
€ ly excel.’ ) 

‘ All objeéts appear great or little, merely by a comparifon with 
‘ thofe of the fame fpecies. A mountain neither magnifies nor 
¢ diminifhes a horfe in our eyes: but when a Flemifh and a Welch 
‘ horfe are feen together, the one appears greater and the other 
‘ Jefs, than when viewed apart. 

* What is diftant, either in place or time, has not equal influence 
¢ with what is near and contiguous.’ 

There need no ghoft (/ays Shakefpear) to tell us this: and furely 
there need no Mr. Hume, the great philofopher, to acquaint us with 
difcoveries made fo long ago, and fo often repeated. This whole dif- 
fertation, to fay the truth, appears to us very trite and fuperficial ; 
and unworthy of fo eminent a writer. But no authors are always 
equal to themfelves ; 


Neque fomper arcum 


Tendit ApoHo. 


The title of Mr. Hume’s third differtation, of T. ragedy, flatter’d us 
with the hopes of much pleafure and inftruétion, and when we had, 
as it were, prepared our appetites for one dith, we were a little 
difappointed at being obliged to fit down to another. Inftead of 
an eflay on the conftruction of feveral parts of the drama which 
we expested, we meet only with a cold philofophical enquiry into the 
caufe of that ‘ unaccountable pleafure which the fpectators of a 
‘ well wrote tragedy receive from forrow, terror, anxiety, and other 
‘ paflions which are in themfelves difagreeable and uneafy.’? For 
this Mr. Hume endeavours to account on the principles of the cele- 
brated * Foutenelle, who obferves, that in regard to tragedy, what- 

ever 


* In his reflections fur la Poetique. 
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ever dominion the fenfes and imagination may ufurp over the rea- 
fon, there ft#ll lurks at the bottom a certain idea of falfhood in the 
whole of what we fee. This idea, tho’ weak and difguifed, fufh- 
ces to diminifh the pain which we fuffer from the misfortunes of 
thofe whom we love, and to reduce that affli€tion to fuch a pitch 
as converts it into a pleafure. We weep for the misfortune of a 
hero, to whom we are attached : in the fame inftant we comfort 
ourfelves, by reflecting, that it is nothing but a fiction: and it is 
precifely that mixture of fentiments, which compofes an agreeable 
forrow and tears that delight us. To which Mr. Hume would add 
the force of eloquence, and remarks, that the impulfe or vehe- 
mence, arifing from forrow, compaflion, indignation, receives a 
new direction from the fentiments of beauty. The latter, being the 
predominant emotions, feize the whole mind, and convert the for- 
mer into themfelves, or at leaft tinéture them fo ftrongly as totally 
to alter their nature: and the foul, being at the fame time roufed 
by paffion, and charmed by eloquence, feels on the whole a ftrong 
movement, which is altogether delightful. 

Now the fame principle (/ays se) takes place in tragedy, with 
this addition, that tragedy is imitation, which is always agreeable. 
The force of imagination, the energy of expreffion, the power of 
numbers, the charms of imitation ; all thefe are naturally, of them- 
felves, delightful to the mind; and when the object prefented lays 
alfo hold of fome affection, the pleafure ftill rifes upon us, by the 
converfion of this fubordinate movement, into that which is pre- 
dominant. The paffion, tho’, perhaps, naturally, when excited by 
the fimple appearance of a real object, it may be painful; yet is 
it fmoothed, and foftened, and mollified, when raifed by the finer 
arts, that it affords the higheft entertainment. 

Mr. Hume's fourth differtation of the fandard of Tafte, difappointed 
us almoft as much as his third: for inftead of fixing and afcertain- 
ing the ftandard of tafte as we expeéted, our author only leaves us 
in the fame uncertainty as he found us: and concludes with the 
philofopher of old, that all we know is, that we know nothing. 

‘ Though the principles of tafte (/ays Mr. Hume) be univerfal, 
and nearly, if not entirely the fame in all men; yet few are 
qualified to give judgment on any work of art, or eftablith their 
own fentiment as the ftandard of beauty. ‘The organs of internal 
fenfation are feldom fo perfeét as to allow the general principles 
their full play, and produce a feeling correfpondent to thofe prin- 
ciples. ‘They either labour under fome defect, or are vitiated by 
fome diforder ; and by that means excite a fentiment, which may 
be pronounced erroneous. 
‘ Where then are true critics to be found ? By what marks are they 
to be known? How diftinguifh them from pretenders ? Thefe que- 
{tions are embarrafling ; and feem to throw us back into the 
fame uncertainty, from which, during the courfe of this differta- 
tion, we have endeavoured to extricate ourfelves. 
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« Where there is fuch a diverfity in the internal frame or exter- 
¢ nal fituation as is entirely blamelefs on both fides, and leaves no 
‘ room to give one the preference above the other; in that cafe a 
‘ certain diverfity of judgment is unavoidable, and we feek in vain 
‘ for a ftandard, by which we can recencile the contrary fenti- 
* ments.’ 

Though Mr. Hume in this little effay hath not abfolutely pointed 
out to us the true ftandard of tafte, he has fhewn not only that he 
knows what a delicate tafte is, but that he is himfelf poffeffed of it. 
This fhort differtation is indeed in our opinion much the beft of the 
four, and contains fome obfervations which we imagine will be agree- 
able to our readers, of which the following {pecimen may fufficiently 
convince them: * One obvious caufe (/ays Mr. Hume) why men 
* feel not the proper fentiment of beauty, is the want of that de- 
* licacy of imagination, which is requifite to convey a fenfibility of 
* thofe finer emotions. This delicacy every one pretends to: eve- 
ry one talks of it; and would reduce every kind of tafte or fenti- 
ment to its ftandard. But as our intention inthis differtation is 
to mingle fome light of the underftanding with the feelings of 
fentiment, it will be proper to give a more accurate definition of 
delicacy, than has hitherto been attempted. And not to draw our 
philofophy from too profound a fource, we fhall have recourfe to 
a noted ftory in Don Quixote. 

* Tis with good reafon, fays Sancho to the fquire with the great 
nofe, that I pretend to have a judgment in wine: this is a quali- 
ty hereditary in our family. ‘Two of my kinfmen were once cal- 
led to give their opinion of a hogfhead, which was fuppofed to 
be excellent, being old and of a good vintage. One of them taftes 
it; confiders it, and after mature refieétion pronounces the wine 
to be good, were it not for a fmall tafte of leather, which he per- 
ceived in it. The other, after ufing the fame precautions, gives 
alfo his verdi€& in favour of the wine; but with the referve of a 
tafte of iron, which he could eafily diftinguifh. You cannot ima- 
gine how much they were both ridiculed for their judgment. But 
who laugh’d in the end? On emptying the hogfhead, there was 
found at the bottom an old key with a leather thong tied to it. 

‘ The great refemblance between mental and bodily tafte will 
eafily teach us to apply this ftory. Though it be certain, that 
beauty and deformity, no more than fweet and bitter, are not 
qualities in objects, but belong entirely to the fentiment, inter- 
nal or external; it muft be allowed, that there are certain qua- 
lities'in objeéts, which are fitted by nature to produce thofe parti- 
cular feelings. Now as thefe qualities may be found in a fmall de- 
gree or may be mixt and confounded with each other, it often hap- 
pens, that the taite is not affected with fuch minute qualities, or 
is not able to diftinguifh all the particular flavours, amidft the 
diforder, in which they are prefented. Where the organs are fo 


fine, as to allow nothing to efcape them; and at the fame time 
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* fo exaét as to perceive every ingredient in the compofition: this 
« we call delicacy of tafte, whether we employ thefe terms in the 

* natural or metaphorical fenfe. Here then the general rules of 
' € beauty are of ufe; being drawn from eftablifhed models, and 
‘ from the obfervation of what pleafes or difpleafes, when prefent- 
‘ ed fingly and in a high degree: and if the fame qualities, in a 
* continued compofition and in a fmaller degree, affe& not the or- 
* gans with a fenfible delight or uneafinefs, we exclude the perfon 
‘ from all pretenfions to this delicacy. To produce thefe general 
* rules or avowed patterns of compofition is like finding the key 
* with the leathern thong; which juftified the verdict of Sancho’s 
* kinfmen, and confounded thofe pretended judges, who had con- 
‘ demned them. Though the hogfhead had never been emptied, 
‘ the tafte of the one was {till equally delicate, and that of the o- 
* ther equally dull and languid: But it would have been more dif- 
‘ ficult to have proved the fuperiority of the former, to the con- 
* viétion of every by-ftander. In like manner, though the beauties 
‘ of writing had never been methodized, or reduced to general 
‘ principles ; though no excellent models had ever been acknow- 
* ledged ; the different degrees of tafte would ftill have fubfifted, 
‘ and the judgment of one man been preferable to that of ano- 
* ther; but it would not have been fo eafy to filence the bad cri- 
€ tic, who might always infift upon his particular fentiment, and re- 
* fufe to fubmit to his antagonift. But when we fhew him an a- 
“ vowed principle of art; when we illuitrate this principle by ex- 
« amples, whofe operation, from his own particular tafte, he ac- 
* knowledges to be conformable to the principle ; when we prove, 
* that the fame principle may be applied to the prefent cafe, where 
* he did not perceive nor feel its influence: he muft conclude, up- 
€ on the whole, that the fault lies in himfelf, and that he wants 
* the delicacy, which is requifite to make him fenfible of every 
* beauty and every blemifh, in any compofition or difcourfe.’ 

A little further on he obferves that practice is fo advantageous to 
the difcernment of beauty, that before we can pronounce judgment 
on any work of importance, it will even be requifite, that that very 
individual performance be more than once perufed by us, and fur- 
veyed in different lights, with attention and deliberation. There is 
a flutter or hurry in thought, which attends the firft perufal of any 
‘piece, and which confounds the genuine fentiment of beauty. The 
reference of the parts is not difcerned: the true characters of ftyle 
are little diftinguifhed: the feveral perfections and defects feem 
wrapped up in a fpecies of confufion, and prefent themfelves indi- 
ftinétly to the imagination. Not to mention, that there is a {pe- 
cies of beauty, which, as it is florid and fuperficial, pleafes at firft ; 
but being found incompatible with a juft expreffion either of reafon 
or paffion, foon palls upon the tafte, and is then reje&ted with dif- 


dain, at leaft rated at a much lower value, 
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What Mr. Hume has remark’d concerning prejudice and partiali- 


ty, concerning the difference of tafte at different periods of life, 
with feveral other occafional reflections adapted to his fubjeét, con- 
tribute to make this differtation entertaining and inftructive. 


We fhall clofe this article with an extract from the latter part of 


our author’s book which may be ufeful in examining the celebrated 
controverfy concerning antient and modern learning; ‘ We often 
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find (/zys Mr. Hume) one fide excufing any feeming abfurdity in 
the ancients from the manners of the age, and the others refuf- 
ing to admit this excufe, or at leaft, admitting it only. as an apo- 


‘ logy for the author, not for the performance, In my opinion, 


the proper bounds in this fubjet have feldom been fixed between 
the contending parties. Where any innocent peculiarities of man- 


‘ nets are reprefented, fuch as thofe above mentioned, they ought 


certainly to be admitted; and a man who is fhocked with them, 


¢ gives an evident proof of falfe delicacy. and refinement. The poet’s 


monument more durable than bra/s, mutt fall to the ground like com- 


‘ mon brick or clay, were men to make no allowance for the con- 


tinual revolutions of manners and cuftoms, and would admit no- 


‘ thing but what was fuitable to the prevailing fafhion. Muft we 


throw afide the pictures of our anceftors, becaufe of their ruffs 
and fardingales? But where the ideas of morality and decency 
alter from one age to another, and where vicious manners are 
defcribed, without being marked with the proper characters of 
blame and difapprobation ; this muft be allowed to disfigure the 
poem, and to be a real deformity. I cannot, nor is it proper I 
fhould, enter into fuch fentiments; and however I may excufe 
the poet, on account of the manners of his age, I never can re- 
lith the comipofition. The want of humanity and of decency, fo 
confpicuous in the charaéters drawn by feveral of the ancient 
poets, even fometimes by Homer and the Greek tragedians, dimini- 
fhes confiderably the merit of their noble performances, and gives 
modern authors a great advantage avey them. We are not inte- 


‘ refted in the fortune and fentiments af fuch rough heroes: we are 
‘ difpleafed to find the limits of vice and virtue fo confounded: and 


whatever indulgence we may give the writer on account of his 


‘ prejudices, we cannot prevail on ourfelves to enter into his fenti- 


ments, or bear an aifection to charafters, which we plainly difco- 
ver to be blameable.’ 
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Art. III. 4 Reply to a Piece, intitled, St, Peter’s Chriftian Apology, 
as fet forth in a Sermon on i Pet. iti. 15, 16. lately publifhed at the 


Regueft of tke Vice-Chanceller of Oxford qnd other Heads of Houfes, 
farther iliuftrated and maintained againft the Mifreprefentations and Qb- 


jections of the Rev. Mr. Ralph Heathcote. By ‘Thomas Patten, 


‘D.D. Fellow of eb. cc and Author of the Sermon. Wherein the 


Uje fe of Reafon in Matters of Religion is “farther explained and con- 
Sirmed. 
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firmed. By Ralph Heathcote, 4.M. Ofavo. Pr. 15 6d. 
Payne. 


HE paper war between the Rev. Dr. Patten and Mr. Heathcote, 
which broke out about a year and half fince, was occafion- 
ed, if we miftake not, by a fermon preached by the former be- 
fore the Univerfity of Oxford, on AG&-Sunday, Fuly 13, 1755, an 
anfwer to which was publifhed by Mr. Heathcote, intitled, Te Ue 
of Reafon affrted, for an account of which laft, fee our Review, 
Vol. I. p. 271. In reply to this the Doétor produced his Chriftian 
Apology, fee our Review, Vol. II. p. 144. Which faid Chriftian Apology 
hath brought forth the pamphlet now before us, confifting of no 
lefs than 179 pages, 
So fertile indeed is the hot bed of controverfy, that we fhould 


not be in the leaft furprized to find the difpute extended, in the fpace ° 


of a few months to twenty times the length of this performance. As 
we have not, however, fo much leifure, or fo many pages to fpare as 
the combatants, it is hoped they will both of them excufe the 
brevity of our abftraéts from their feveral defences, replies, re- 
joinders, &c. nor accufe us as partial for the omiflion of what we 
have not room to infert. 

We fhall not, therefore, enter any farther into the merits of the 
caufe on either fide than to give our readers a fpecimen of the 
conduct and abilities of both generals, by fele&ting that part of 
their ‘forces which, in our opinion, make the beft appearance, 
fubmitting our judgment, at the fame time, with the utmoft de- 
ference to the opinion of the public. 

The firft twenty pages of Mr. Heathcote’s book being imployed 
merely in perfonal altercation, we fhall intirely pafs them over 
without making any quotations from this writer, except the fol- 
lowing, which we think material. 

‘ There is one inftance (/ays Mr. H.) and only one produced, which 
can give any colour or plaufibility to this charge of mifreprefent- 
ing; and as it has made a good deal of noife, and may poflibly 
haye given offence to fome, whom I fhould be extremely forry to 
offend, I muft beg leave to reply to it a little particularly. I had 
occafion, from the nature of my defign, to give an abftraét of one 
of Mr. Hutchinfon’s pieces, and alfo to quote the following paflage, 
relating to him(elf, from the preface of his editors: ‘* That he never 
‘* offended with his tongue; never fpake with more warmth than 
‘© was ftrictly juftifiable, we fay not.” Here I am charged, and, I 
‘ muft confefs, juftly, with dropping the laft words, “ we fay not,” 
* and by that means making Mr. Hutchin/on’s editors fay, “* that he 
“< never offended with his tongue, never fpake with more warmth 
** than is ftritly juftifiable ;” when, it is plain, they fay juft the 
‘ contrary: upon which, great clamour and outcry has been raifed 
‘ againft me, by the followers of this gentleman, for unfair deal- 
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‘ ing and mifreprefentation. Yet if any favourable reader had only 
* confulted the preface, from whence this paflage is taken, he would 
‘ have feen at once my reafon for dropping them: which was, that 
‘ thofe editors do, in effeét, unfay it immediately after. For 
‘ there is no full ftop, as Dr. Patten has reprefented it, at the 
* words we /ay xot, but the fentence proceeds thus : ‘ but this we 
¢ may fay, that thofe who exaggerate fuch trifling things, know 
“‘ they have nothing elfe to compare themfelves with him in: 
“* that it is unchriftian to dwell on fuch foibles of temper, as are 
** common to all men: and that the ungrateful return he met 
‘* with for all his labours and ufeful difcoveries; the mean and 
“* perfonal abufes from fome, whofe ftations called for more decent 
“« language; and the affected contempt of his writings, from al- 
“* moft all the then great men, would have exafperated others 
“as well as him.———~It is true, fay they, any man may 
“* call names ; and he and they have called each other fo; but he 
** has proved that they deferved theirs,” &%c. all which amounts to 
‘ this, that Mr. Hutchinfon’s “ offences with his tongue, and his 
*¢ fpeaking with warmth,” or rather with fury and madnefs, are 
‘not only juftifiable, but in a manner ftrictly fo. So that 
‘ my unfair dealing confifted, we fee, not fo much in dropping the 
“ words, we /ay not, as in omitting to take notice, why I dropped 
* them.’ 

Mr. H. then proceeds to the point in queftion, wiz. The Use of 
Reafon in Matters of Religion, in oppofition to his adverfary, who in 
many parts of his Chri/tian Apology feems, at leaft in his opinion, 
to call in queftion the truth of this affertion, and to confider 
Chriftianity as an unreafonable inftitution which cannot be de- 
fended upon the principles of reafon, but upon its proper founda- 
tion of miracles wrought, and prophecies fulfilled; that however 
nothing abfurd or unreafonable fhould be’ admitted, as coming 
from God, even upon the authority of miracles; but that miracles 
ought to weigh fo much with us, as to make us prefume, that 
what now appears little better than madnefs and folly, by being 
only partially known, will be found wife, and juft, and good, 
when it comes to be fully known. 

Upon which opinion of Dr. Patten’s, Mr. Heathcote obferves, 
that 

“< The reader, it is likely, will be puzzled to conceive, how this 
diftinétion between partially and fully known fhould efcape our 
divines for above a century pait ; and his perplexity may probably 
be increafed not a little, when he fhall ferioufly have weighed the 
following particulars: Firft, that the diftinétion is not in itfelf fo 
deep and recondite, but that a man of common abilities might 
eafily make it; which, I prefume, has appeared from this doc- 
tor’s making it: fecondly, that, within the period affigned, there 
have lived men of the moft improved underftandings and the 


largeft comprehenfions, fuch as Chillingworth, Barrow, Stilling fleet, 
Tillotfon, 
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Tillotfon, Clarke, &c. men too, whofe known attachments to the 
caufe of Chriftianity leave no room to fufpeé, that they would 
defignedly betray it: and, thirdly, that the diftinétion is not of a 
light and frivolous nature, and only regarding fome minute point 
or circumftance, but fo very effential, and fo neceffary to be ob- 
ferved by the true Chriftian Apologift, that thefe very divines, for 
want of obferving it, have actually fubverted Chriftianity, while 
they fancied themfelves defending it. 

That to fuppofe a knowledge of the terms, of which the articles 
of a revelation are compounded, previous to the reception of the 
revelation itfelf, is not that wild and abfurd fuppofition, which 
Dr. Patten affirms it to be, but a very true and fair account of the 
matter, appears, as I obferved, from the fcriptures themfelves; which 
do not offer thefe terms as any thing new, but conftantly ap- 
peal to them as inherent in us already. ‘Thus the being and at- 
tributes-of God are no where demonftrated in holy writ, but de- 
clared by St. Paul to have been clearly vifible, and capable of be- 
ing underflocd by the things that are made: who alfo, in another place, 
without attempting to explain, contents himfelf with enforcing 
the principles of morality ; what/oever things are true, whatfoever 
things are honefi, whatfoever things are juff, &c. That which may be 
known of God, is manifef? in the Gentiles; for God hath fhewn it unto 
them. For the invifible things of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly feen, being underftood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead, Rom. i. 19. Here the Being and Attri- 
butes of God are faid exprefsly to have been known to the Gen- 
tiles ; for God hath fbewed them unto them. And how hath he fhewed 
them? Why, not by any original or fpecial revelation from him- 
felf, but by the vifible things of his.creation. The apoftle, after 
declaring that God had fhewed them, left they might mifapprehend 
him as to the manner of his fhewing them, evidently catches him- 
felf up, as it were, when he thus goes on: For the invifible things of 
him from the creation of the world are clearly feen, being parteres. by 
the things that are made.” 

‘ The true account’of the matter fays, (/ays Dr. Patten) is this; 
* no man hath feen God at any time: and therefore he refers us for a 
‘ proof of his exiftence and attributes, not to the argument @ 
* priori of Dr. Clarke, nor to the arguments 4 pofferiori of Locke and 
‘ Wollafton, but to thofe paffages of his word, upon which the 
‘ firft of the thirty-nine articles of the church of England was 
* founded.’ 

To which Mr. Heathcote replies, 

« Some atheiftic philofophers of old, fuch as Protagoras and Di- 
agoras, who held the fame language with thefe modern divines 
upon more occafions than one, affirmed in like- manner, that 
neither a Deity nor a Providence could poffibly be difcovered 
from the the shings that are made. But, as La@antim truly replied, 
‘ Nothing is more eafy, than to refute the lying fophiftry of a few 
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« wrong-headed men by the teftimony of whole nations, who have 
« confented upon this point. For there is no one fo rude and un- 
< civilized, but may colleé& from. the. greatnefs, motion, order, 
« ufe, and beauty of the vifible creation, that there muft be fome 
« Deity who prefides over it.’ It is indeed allowed, that * man is 
¢ by nature capable of reafon, and reafon of vaft attainments in 
* knowledge:’ But it is hard to conceive, what thefe attainments 
muft be, while, according to thefe men, it can pore for ever 
upon this dtupendous pile and fabric of the world, without fo 
much as enquiring, how it was raifed, or even attaining the no- 
tion of an architect. Small attainments furely muft that faculty 
be capable of, which can fuffer fuch an inattivity, fuch a ftupor 
in man, that he fhall never be excited to afk himfelf, once in his 
life, unde ‘PF quo? whence he derived his being, and how he fup- 
ports it? what is his own nature and condition, and what the 
nature and condition of the world he inhabits? for we can hardly 
fuppofe the human mind, put into motion by any of thefe en- 
quiries, without fuppofing it led by degrees to the difcovery of a 
firft caufe.” 

«< But befides thofe certain principles of natural religion (/ays Mr. 
H.) viz. the Being and Attributes of God, and the notions of 
right and wrong, previoufly implanted in us, as the foundation of 
gevealed, I infifted, fecondly, upon the general purport and tenor 
of revelation: which was, to reftore man to that original ftate 
from which he had fallen, and to remove from his underftanding 
that darknefs and error, which oppreffed him fo intirely, that he 
was perfectly incapable of reftoring himfelf. From whence [ in- 
ferred, that its intent and purpofe was, not to form a new crea- 
ture, but to redeem an old one; not to imprint new notions, but 
to recall old ones; not to confer upon man any powers, which he 
had not before, but only to reftore him to the free ufe and exercife 
of thofe which he had. Upon which account, as I obferved, our 
Saviour is reprefented as calling not the righteous, but finners to re- 
pentance; as a phyfician fent, not to the whole, but to the Acé: and 
accordingly may be faid, in more fenfes than one, to have given fight 
to the blind, ftrength to the lame, and to have opened the ears of the deaf: 
Whereas to fuppofe him inculcating fupernatural truths in men, 
who had no natural notions before, nothing in their minds, on 
which they might be grafted, is the fame thing, I faid, as to fup- 
pofe him giving fight to men, who wanted eyes ; enabling men to 
walk without the ufe of legs ; or opening the ears of thofe who had 
none. 

When I afferted the ufe of reafon in matters of religion, I did 
not mean to fet up reafon in oppofition to revelation: I meant 
only to affert, that.there can be no truth of any concern to us, 
but of which reafon muft be a very fufficient and competent judge, 
when it faithfully falls under her cognizance, and offers itfelf for her 
affent. 
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There is a manifeft diftin&tion, founded in the frame and con- 
ftitution of man, between fetting up reafon in oppofition to reve- 
lation, and fetting her up as a judge of revelation; as a judge, 
whether it be a revélation, or no. Nothing can be known or re- 
ceived as a revelation from heaven, until it be tried and approved 
by that ftandard or meafure of reafon and common fenfe, which 
God has appointed for our guide and director. The induing with 
reafon may properly be called the firft revelation, which God ever 
made of himfelf to mankind; and therefore no future revelation’ 
can be fuppofed to teach or eftablifh any thing, contradiftory to 
this original one, without exciting ftrong fufpicions of its falfhood: 
and impofture. There always were and always muft be certain 
notions or principles, by which, as by a teft, every revelation 
muft be tried and approved before it can gain admittance into 
the mind of man. It muft fubmit to be examined at the tribunal 
of reafon, before it can be received; and by certain principles or 
notions, antecedent, if not to the revelation, yet in the order and 
courfe of our reafonings, which is all the antecedency my argu- 
ment requires. 

But fecondly, The fame notions or principles, which are na- 
tural to the mind upon the due and regular exertion of its powers, 
muft be our guide and leader to revelation: elfe, amidft fo many 
falfe religions, we could never be able to difcern the true. This 
Dr. Patten calls a flourifbing of my pen in the air, and pafles it over 
without any reply, as intirely below and unworthy of his notice. 
But let me affure this Doétor, that it is neither below nor un- 
worthy of his moft ferious regard and attention; and the advice 
of Celfus, to make reafon our Guide in whatever we embrace, fince from 
rafo affent all error arifes, is, however he may defpife it, of the laft 
importance, though it comes from an enemy. For whence, think 
we, that many falfe and fpurious religions which have always oc- 
cupied, and {till occupy the feveral portions of the globe? how 
have they rifen, and grown into eftablifhments? has it not been, 
becaufe mankind have refigned their reafon and common fenfe, 
they knew not to what ?———Whence did the pretended revela- 
tions of old, the divinations and oracles, we read fo much of, de- 
rive their credit and authority, but from the flumber and neglect 
of our rational powers: and when did they lofe that credit and 
authority, but when men refymed a fpirit of reafoning and examin- 
ing for themfelves? 

If men have no natural knowledge of moral good and evil, then 
they cannot judge of fuch knowledge, when offered them, whether it 
be real, or only fantaftic : which ftate of ignorance is the beit pre- 
parative, that can be conceived for the reception of a falfe re- 
ligion. If they have no natural character, as I may call it, of a 
Deity, they will be ready to adopt any artificial one, which may 
happen to fuit beft with the fyftem of an impoftor. Thus, 
fhould a pretended revelation fet him forth ag a capricious, tyran- 
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nical, cruel Being, they are not to rejeé& it on this account, be- 
caufe they have no ftandard to try fuch a charaéter by, no oracle 
to inform them, that it muft needs be a falfe one. Should are- 
velation inculcate perfidioufnefs, ‘anger,’ malice, murder, or any 
thing, ever fo contrary to the happinefs of man, and the wel- 
fare of fociety, they are not to demur here again, becaufe, hav- 
ing no previous notions, or teft of right and wrong, they can- 
not fay, but that fuch a rule of attion may indeed be the right 
one. 

Thirdly, Miracles are not, as my adverfaries affirm, a fuf- 
ficient proof of divinity, independently of the doétrines they 
wouldconfirm. Dr. Patten looks upon revelation, as faras we know 
any thing of it, to be a fcheme of religion, in many of its 
branches, wild and abfurd, a flat contradiction to the informa- 
tions of common fenfe, and utterly inexplicable upon the prin- 
ciples of reafon; and, fuppofing revelation thus at variance with 
reafon and common fenfe, difcards them intirely from having any 
concern with it.” 

“But I fay (replies Mr. H.) that miracles cannot ftamp divinity 
upon. abfurd and contradictory doétrines: that, though doétrines 
could not be received for divine without miracles, yet they muft 
previoufly be difcerned to have (not as a direé&t proof of divinity, 
but only as a fine gud non) a certain foundation in reafon and com- 
mon fenfe. 

If fcripture and antiquity had been ever fo filent upon this 
point, we might have concluded from the cleareft principles of 
common fenfe, that * the miracles, recorded in the Old and New 
‘ Teftament, could not demand,’ as our Doétor affirms, ‘ fuch an 
‘ implicit affent to doétrines, in fpite of all antecedent reafonings 
* concerning fitnefs, probability, grounds, &c.’ For if they could, 
then a miracle, recorded there to convince me, that two and 
three, as I fay, make fix, muft be of the fame force and efficacy, 
as if it were only to convince me, that two and three make five; 
fince, where all reafoning is intirely out of the queftion, a miracle 
muft equally confirm all doétrines; as well thofe, which agree 
with the fureft informations of fenfe and reafon, as thofe, 
which ever fo flatly contradi& them. But this is a moft abfurd 
and unnatural way of judging: for wasI even to fee a miracle, 
wrought to eftablifh a propofition fo intuitively falfe, what, I pray, 
is the effe&t, which it would have upon me? why, it would prove 
to me, that fome fupernatural power was exerted, of which I 
could give no account, but it would not prove, that the propo- 
fition was true. Annex to the miracle pains and penalties, nay, 
if you pleafe, let life itfelf be threatned: 1 might poffibly be 
terrified into an outward fubmiffion, and a readinefs to acknow- 
ledge what I could not perceive, but I fhould remain as much as 


ever without any conviction within. It is therefore nothing lefs 
than 
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than impiety to fuppofe, that God fhould attempt to force con- 
viction on mankind by miracles, when he has framed them in’ 
fuch a manner, and with fuch powers, as will not give admittance to 
this conviction. 

My fecond argument to prove, that niiPacles alone cannot efta- 
blith the divinity of the gofpel, is this: that if human teftimony 
be fufficient of itfelf to evince the credibility of miracles, as it 
muft be, if no regard at all is to be had to the doétrines and ends 
they are wrought to propagate, then all miracles muft be received 
as equally credible, where the circumftances that atteft theni aré 
equally valid: the confequence of which is, that we fhall be ob- 
liged to acknowledge more miracles than the chriftian,-fince many 
are to be found in both pagan and popifh writers, as well attefted 
as any matters of fa& can poffibly be. Here now, fays our doc- 
tor, is another wide wandering, and a confequence deduced, which 

though ever fo fair, is utterly befide his purpofe. But the confe- 

quence is clear, and direétly to the purpofe, and need not bé 
pointed out to any man but himfelf: for, if miracles be found 
equally attefted in more religions than one, they are fufficient 
to eftablifh more religions than one; the confequence of which 
is, though he cannot fee it, that they would be fufficient té 
éeftablifh no religion at all.” 

Mr. Heathcote then endeavours to obviate the charge brought 
againft him here, offetting pagan and popifh miracles upon a level 
with thofe of the gofpel. As our author’s arguments in this part 
of his defence do not feem to us fo conclufive as we could with, 
we fhall not trouble our readers with any extracts from them, but 
proceed to thofé wherein we imagine he has been more fic- 
cefsful. 

Mr. Heathcote’s third atgumerit to prove, that thiracles alone 
will not eftablifh a revelation, is grounded upon the authority of 
the fcriptures themfelves ; which declare, that miracles have been, 
and may be, wrought by men who had no divine commiffion ; by 
Fannes and Fambres, who withitood Mofes, and by Simon, who 
bewitched the people of Samaria with his forceries; and by falfe 
prophets, who fhould aftgrwards arife, and fhew great figns and 
wonders. Now, if this be the cafe, it will be impoffible to diftin- 
guifh our Saviour from fuch impoftors, the real divinity of the one 
from the mock divinity of the other, by the charaéteriftic of mi- 
racles alone ; for, as Cel/us afks, ‘ Would it not be unreafonablé, 
« to make a god of one, and a magician of another, when the 
« very fame wonders Were performed by both?’ 

“< athly, Miracles diftin® from doérines cannot prove the aii. 
nity of the fcriptures, becaufe they are attefted by thefe fcriptures 
only. But Dr. Patten fays, that ‘if this be a conclufive argt- 
« ment, the gofpel-miracles mutt fairly be given up, as incapable 
‘ of being proved: for if the miracles are infufficiently attefted By 
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¢ the fcriptures, exclufively of any appeal to doétrines, then:they 
« will remain infufficiently attefted by the fcriptures, inclufively of | 
¢ any appeal to doétrines, whofe excellency cannot alter the na- 
« ture of the atteftation.” Here we have a full difplay of that va- 
nity which made this doctor fet up for a leader; and which, 
fooner than fuffer him to depart from his principles, abfurd and 
fhocking as they are, will urge him to give up chriftianity itfelf. 
Sooner than he will allow any appeal to do&rines, he will infift 
upon it, that miracles are fitted to atteft the divinity of all doétrines 
alike ; that the wifdom or foolifhnefs, truth or falfhood, of doc- 
trines, cannot alter the nature of the atteftation: and if you deny 
him this extraordinary principle, why, for aught he cares, e’en 
let chriftianity be fairly given up; fince, if it muft not be de- 
fended upon his plan of defence, it may as well not be defended 
at all. But whatever he may pleafe to infift upon, all men in 
their wits will, I truft, continue to think, that the excellency of 
any fyftem or doétrine does alter, and effentially too, the nature 
of the atteftation, whichis made to it, by miracles; and that it is 
this very excellency in fyftem and doétrines, which conftitutes that 
fuperiority of evidence for the gofpel-miracles, over all other mii- 
racles to be found’ on record.” . 

Mr. Heathcote’s fifth and laft argument to prove, that miracles 
alone cannot eftablith the divinity of the gofpel, is deduced from 
the fame principle, which Dr. Patten makes the foundation of his 
plan of defence. And this is, that ‘ faéts muft be the ground- 
‘ work of all our reafoning; that, where plain faé lieth evident 
“ before us, there we can reafon with ftrength and confidence ; 
* but that where this is wanting, there the train of reafoning is 
* nothing more than fpecious declamation.’ ‘ Now, as I have faid, 
though this principle be true in many cafes, and efpecially in 
thofe of a phyfical nature, where knowledge, to be real, muft be 
derived from intuition ; yet it cannot be applied to religiaus, 
where knowledge is not intuitive, but only traditional; much lefs 
can it be applied to fhew, that miracles, being faéts, are the only 
folid ground on which all our reafonings concerning revelation 
can be built: becaufe, as ‘I obferved, miracles would here be fo 
far from inforcing the belief of a revelation, that, upon this very 
principle, they themfelves would become incredible. For if faéts 
be, ftriétly fpeaking, the ground-work of all our reafoning, then 
we have no means left of judging, whether faéts upon record, or 
facts mediately known, be indeed faéts, or only hypothefes, but 
by their conformity to the faéts we know; which conformity is 
always obferved to determine our affent. ay 

To urge miracles or fupernatural faéts fingly, is the fame thin 
as to urge fupernatural doétrines: and why the one fhould not 
avail in proving the divinity of a religion, as effectually as the 
other, when both are eitablifhed upon the fame teftimony, and 
inforced by the fame authority, will not be found f> eafy to de- 
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Aermine. Such a procedure however in regard to miracles, is, as 
this divine truly obferves in regard to doétrincs, fo menftrous, that 
it is hardly worth refuting ; fince it is actually to maintain, that a 
fact is more credible, if not becaufe it is, as Tertullian fays, im- 
poffible, yet becaufe it is in the higheft degree improbable. 

Upon the whole, we muft fee very plainly, if we will but fee 
at all, that miracles alone are fo little fitted to fupport a revela- 
tion, that they cannot fupport themfelves ; f@ little able to prové 
the reality of a divine commiffion, that, when feparated from 
doftrines, they themfelves become very precarious, uncertain, and 
even incredible fadts.” 

What Mr. Heathcote therefore endeavours to eftablith is this, 
that when a revelation from God is offered to man, reafon muft 
judge of it, before he can know and acknowledge it to be fuch: 
that reafon muft examine into the nature of its do€&tiines, and of 
the ends it propofes: that, without fueh an examination, there 
would be no.rule to diftinguith a revelation from an impofture : 
that fuch ends and doétrines muft appear to be true, and no ways 
inconfiftent with the attributes of God, and the itandard of good 
and evil, before the proof from miracles can take place ; not only 
becaufe miracles could not, even fuppofing them wrought, ptove 
any doétrine true, which reafon or the fenfes declare to he falfe; 
but becaufe, not being able to ftand upon human teftimony only, 
or diftinétly confidered from ends and doétrines, they would lofe all 
their credit and authority, by ceafing to be believed as real fatts : 
that however, when fuch ends and doétrines are found true and 
worthy of God, the proof of their divinity is compleated by mi- 
racles. 

That chriftianity can never be preferved in its pure and perfect 
ftate, without the ufe of reafon, appears from the various changes 
it has undergone from its earlieft eftablifhment down to the period 
of its reformation. From a view of which we find how it was cor- 
rupted in the former ages of the church, by being explained on 
the principles of Plato, how in the latter on thofe of Ariftotle, and 
how in every age by the moft eminent of their times, who, 
though they took neither Plato nor Arifforle for their guide, chofe 
rather to follow any thing than reafon and common fenfe. All 
which, as I faid, has opened the grounds of that excellent cau- 
tion, which St. Pax/ adminiltered to the firft converts, againft be- 
ing feduced by vain philofophy, and has fhewn the necefiity withal. 
of conftantly keeping up the ufe of reafon; fince the beft, and 
indeed only prefervative againit vain philofophy, is a fober exer- 
tion of our natural powers, and a firm adherence to the di€ates 
of common fenfe. 

Add alfo to this, that as chriftianity could never be reformed 
from its corruptions in the dark ages of the church, when reafon 
Was afleep, and fuperftition and ignorance prevailed, 4o it canno: 
be planted anew in favage and barbarous nations, where the 
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natural powers of men lie in the fame uncultivated and dormant 
ftate. 

‘ This argument,’ fays Dr. Patten, ¢ ftandeth in oppofition to the 
‘former; for, in the former, the improved enlightened age, in 
‘which chriftianity was planted, was pronounced to have had a 
‘ bad influence on it by corrupting it with vain philofophy; whereas 
‘ here it is reprefented as fo peculiar an advantage to it, that x 
‘ could not have taken root and have flourifhed in any other: and 
‘ he cannot take his leave of thefe two, without advifing Mr. H. to 
‘ make them, in his next edition, more confiftent with each other.’ 
I am undoubtedly much obliged to him for his advice; but I 
humbly conceive that they are very confiftent, as they ftand in this 
prefent. For, is there really no medium between vain philofophy 
and downright ignorance? Does it follow, becaufe chriftianity 
has been corrupted? under one ill-habit with philofophy, and ftifled 
under another by barbarifm and ignorance, that there is no found 
{tate of the underftanding, wherein it may take root, and flourifh 
as it fhould do? Vain philofophy and ignorance, both, of them, 
proceed from not attending to the right ufe of reafon ; the former 
from ufing it weakly or fantaitically, the latter from neglecting te 
ufe it at all: yet is there not a due, a regular, and, as I may fay, 
a natural ufe of reafon, which may condué the mind to a certain 
iniddle point, diftant alike from philofophy and ignorance? Is 
there no difference between not penetrating far enough into all 
attainable knowledge, and fo not emerging from darknefs and 
ignorance, and between penetrating as it were too far, and therer 
by lofing ourfelves in fcepticifm and refinement ? 

Mr. Heathcote having gone through all the particular objeétions 
which Dr. Patten had made to his arguments, proceeds to confider 
fome of the general illuftrations which he-had occafionally thrown 
out by way of confirming his favourite point. In this our author 
has obferved no method, but taken them as he found them. 

Dr. Patten’s firft illuftration taken notice of by Mr. Heathcote, to 
fhew the neceflity of refting the proof of revelation upon external 
evidence only, is drawn from the cafe of Abraham's facrificing, his 
fon ; where the doétor obferves, that, ‘ according to Mr. H.’s rule 
‘of examining communications from God, Abraham mult have 
‘ fufpended his affurance, that the voice, which commanded him 
‘ to flay his fon, was a real revelation, till he fhould have examined 
‘the matter of the command by the principles of natural reli- 
« gion.’ 

‘ How then, upon this examining fy{tem, will he be defended 
‘from the imputation of enthufiaftic raflineis, in receiving for a 
‘ divine revelation, and obeying a command, fo repugnant to the 
‘ criterion of revealed truths.’ 

To which Mr. Heathcote replies, That had dbreaham done this 
without reilecting whence the voice might come, he would have 
been a rath euthufialt: but dbrahan: had had.frequent communt 
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cations with God, arid was certain that the voice could be no de- 
lufion. What Abraham did therefore was the effect of thought, de- 
liberation, and forefight. 

The doétor’s fecond illuftration of the fame tenet, is, ‘ becaufe 
‘few of mankind are qualified to examine the internal evidencé 
‘ of revelation. What therefore is to become of all the reft, who 
‘ muft remain in fufpence their whole lives? no life being long 
‘ enough to fhew, that every act or law of God is confiftent with 
‘our notions of the divine attributes, and not contradictory to 
‘ fome manifeft truths, natural and moral. Nor is there any cure’ 
‘for this uncertainty, but the decifive authority of miracles, of 
‘ which all are equally competent judges. 

To which Mr. Heathcote replies, ‘That miracles would be a poor 
- guide to a rude illiterate vulgar in the fearch of a true religion. 
And of this we may form a pretty certain judgment, by only re- 
fiecting how they have ever operated, and what effects they have 
had on thofe who have negletted to cultivate their rational powers. 
Now we have an account of fome Chriftians in the primitive church, 
who, if they anfwered the defcription that is given of them, 
muft have been Chriftians after Dr. Patten’s own heart: for they 
are defcribed as a fet of dull, ftupid, ignorant mortals; who made 
no ufe of their reafon, and who were ready to confider every ex- 
traordinary appearance as a miraculous interpofition from Heaven. 
The confequence of which was, that, inftead of being directed to 
any true religion, or to any truth whatever, they became the noted 
and contemptible dupes of every fraud, which the wit and knavery 
of impoftors threw in their way. 

A blind implicit faith, built upon ignorance, has been the mo- 
ther fof all the impoftures which have ever prevailed ; it fup- 
ports idolatry in the church of Rome, mahometifin in Turkey, and 
paganifm under various fhapes in almoft every nation of the 
world. Is not this, I fay, the common language of the pulpit? 
and would not one wifh, that nothing was delivered from it, but 
what had the fame foundation in fenfe and reafon? This fa& 
therefore of popular ignorance, on which our dottor’s illuftration 
was founded, fhould naturaliy have led him, not to have reproached, 
as he does, the very finall portion of mankind, for raifing them- 
felves above the vulgar by the exercife of reafon, but to have in- 
cited the multitude to raife themfelves up, as nearly as poflible, to 
the level of the few, by the fame cultivation of their natural 
powers. For though indeed it cannot be expetted, that the diffe- 
rent talents of men, and the different opportunities of exerting 
them, fhould fuffer all to attain the fame degrees of perfection ; 
yet they may all attain, in fome meafure, the ability to difcern 
between right and wrong, good and evil, wife and foolifh; and 


God certainly requires from no man, what he has afforded him. 


neither talents nor opportunities to perform. 
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The do€tor’s third illuftration is, ‘ that it is impoffible to gain 
‘ eround upon infidelity without external evidence ; becaufe fince 
‘ divines have depended on the internal proof from reafon, infidels 
‘ have triumphed over us.’ 

But nothing (fays Mr. Heathcote) is more inconceivable than this 
affertion of Dr. Patten’s, or appears to have lefs foundation in fac. 
The ule of reafon is forbid in countries where popery is efta- 
blifhed, and yet there are no parts of chriftendom where infide- 
lity prevails more than in thofe very countries. Infidelity is owing 
not to the ufe of reafon, but to the negle& and difufe of it. If : 
reafon had been freely ufed, and vigoroufly exerted in popifh coun- 
tries, it is more than probable, that chriftianity had long been 
cleared, as it is with us, of all thofe abominations and corruptions 
which have furnifhed fuch grounds and pretences for rejecting it. 

Dr. Patten’s fourth illuftration, to reft the proof of chriftianity on 
miracles, is grounded on the practice of two of its celebrated apo- 
logifts, the late bifhop of London, and Mr. Leflie, whofe authority 
the do&tor makes ufe of to clear his doétrine from the charge of 
hovelty. 

This argument (if it may be fo called) Mr. Heathcote endeavours 
to refute, in regard to the bifhop, by quoting a paflage from him ; 
which fays, in dire contradiction to Dr. Parten, that revelation 
mutt ftand or fall by the teft of reafon. As to Mr. Lefie, Mr. 
Heathcote obferves, that he does not in any part of his works op- 
pofe the fingle proof of miracles to reafon, as if they were of 
themfelves fufficient to eftablifh any do&rines contradictory to it, 
but only, as he himfelf tells us, ¢ to certain objections raifed againft 
‘ the genuinenefs and purity of the facred books, with a view of 
‘ avoiding authorities, and the intricate mazes of learning, which 
‘ breed long difputes.’, And he probably never imagined, that any 
man would be fo hardy, as to charge the matter of revelation with 
abfurdity and contradiétion, fince he often {peaks of it himfelf in 
a very different ftrain. 

The doctor’s fifth illuftration, for adhering to the miracles only, 
is, becaufe the ufe of reafon gave birth to thofe monftrous prin- 
ciples, which made their appearance here in a reign in the laft 
century: for the truth of which he appeals to thofe famous 


party-lines of Pope, 


The following licenfe of a foreign reign 
Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain ; 


esc. ESe. 


This is what has ufually been called argumextum theclozicum ab in- 
widia duffum, or an artifice employed by baffled zealots to faften 
ill-will and hatred upon the perfon of an. adverfary, when they 


have nothing to fay againft his arguments. 
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Mr. Heathcote here gives us an account of the extraordinary treat- 
ment which the great Chillingworth met with from the enthufiatts 
of his time; and obferves upon it, that zeal againit Sociniani/m, 
and other imaginary evils, will carry men great lengths, when 
once they come to difcard reafon from matters of religion. 

* Yet this (fays Mr. Heathcote) is the religion, and thefe the prin- 
‘ciples, which the Pattens, the Wéetheralls, and the Hornes, of our 
‘ days, are propagating among us with the fame intemperate zeal; 
‘ by the fame arts of abufing their lawful governors, as if engaged 
‘ in a confederacy againft the religion of their country; and under 
* the fame pretext of being themfelves the only true and chofen 
* men, whom God has raifed up at this dangerous juncture to de- 
‘ fend and preferve it.’ 

And now (fays our author) I have done with Dr. Patten and his 
book, which I have fpent all this time and pains upon, not in- 
deed with any view of diminifhing from the luftre of that glory 
he has acquired by refuting me, which probably will not be found 
fo brilliant, but that any man may bear it; but only to give fome 
check, if poffible, to that wild deftructive fpirit of fanatical en- 
thufiafm, which he and hjs fellow-labourers are fo anxious to pro- 
pagate. 

It will probably be faid upon this, as it was upon a former 
occafion, that I have treated my adverfary with a good deal of fe- 
verity. To which | fhall readily reply, that I have; but furely 
not with more than a juft defence of myfelf, and of the caufe I 
had undertaken, made abfolutely neceffary. For let it only be 
confidered, what fort of an adverfary I have to deal with; one who 
had abufed the main body of the clergy in the moft virulent 
terms ; who had decried and attempted to explode the fyftem of 
chriftianity, as it is at prefent received among us upon the prin- 
ciples of reafon; who had fet up an enthufiaftic proje& of his 
own, full of abfurdity and contradiftion, and ruinous even to 


chriftianity itfelf; and who yet, notwithftanding all the remon- — 


ftrances that could be made to it, and the general difapprobation 
it met with from the public, continued ftill to obtrude it, and to 
treat all who oppofed it with the fame contempt and infolence 
as ufual. 

In fpite of any difcouragements therefore which may be thrown 
in my way, I fhall proceed, upon all proper occafions, juft as I 
have begun: for though indeed I may be faid to be without 
preferment, yet I am luckily dependent upon no man. Upon 
which account, as I fhall never want leifure, fo I fhall always 
have the refolution and fpirit to do any good office to fociety, 
which may fall within my province ; to expofe the fool, and un- 
mafk the knave; to affert the caufe of reafon and liberty againft 
thofe who would opprefs both; to withitand the rude incurfions 
of ignorance and enthufiafm, with which we are threatened; and 
to promote, as far as lam able, that pure uncorrupted religion of 
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the gofpel, which might be made the perfecting of our nature, as 
well as of our happinefs. Life, I'am perfuaded, cannot be fpent 
more laudably: and whether or no we reap thofe advantages, or 
any of them, which we are too apt to expect as the reward of our 
labours, is not perhaps of that vaft importance to any man; cer- 
tainly not to thofe who complain moft of the want of them, who 
are generally by their fortunes above the neceffaries of life, and 
who ought by their philofophy to be above the fuperfluities of it. 
Thus ends Mr. Heathcote’s pamphlet ; from which we have ex- 
tracted what we thought moft material. This ingenious and fen- 
fible writer has engaged in a noble caufe, the defence of reafon 
again{t enthufiafm and fanaticifm ; and we heartily wifh him fuc- 
cefs. His adverfary, however, we muft do him the juftice to ac- 
knowledge, is ingenious alfo; and if Mr. Heathcote hath left any 
part of his armour open and unguarded, he muft expect that the 
fubtle doftor will dijicover, and point his arrows againft it. 
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Art. IV. The Trial of ts Hon. Admiral John Byng, at a Court Martial, 
as taken by Mr. Charles Fearne, Tudge- Advocate of his Majefty’s fleet. 
Publifoed by order of the Right. Hon. the Lord: Commiffioners of the 
Admiralty, at the dcfire of ibe Court-Martial. To which are added, 
@ copy of their lord, D ips memorial to the hing, in relation to the Jen- 

ence paffed upon Admiral Byng ; a copy of the hing’s order in Council 
for tranfmitting to their lor ‘djbips a copy of the report of the twelve 
judges, in relation to the faid fentence: and alfo a copy of that report. 
And a copy of a warrant from their lordjhips for carrying the Jaid Jen- 
tence junto execution. Folio. Manby. Pr. 65. 


The Trial of the Hon. Admiral Byng, at a Court-Martial held on 
board his Majefty’s fbip the St. George, in Portfmouth arbour, 
Tuefday, Dec. 28, 1756, for an enquiry into hrs condu&?, while he 
commanded in the Mediterranean. Together with his Defence; like- 
wife an Appendix, containing all the papers rcad in Court, and feve- 
ral others. Being much fuller, and more circumftantial, than the Fudge- 
Advocate’s minutes; becaufe containing all the occaftonal fpeeches and re- 

freGtions made by the members of the Court, or the prifoner, on what was 
faid, or paffed; and each member's name prefixed to the queftions he pro- 
pofed, 8vo, Pr, 5s. Lacy. 


HESE two rival trials are publifbed to fatisfy the curiofity 

of the public, and that all thofe who have hitherto been 
judging without evidence, may now have an opportunity to juftify 
or condemn Admiral Byzg upon the fame evidence that was laid be- 
fore the court-martial at Port/mouth; nay, may even go farther, and 
judge his very judges, whether or not they have done as they 
ought. Each trial folicits the public favour by its title page in 


preference to the other; however, after a careful perufal of both, 
we 
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we find no material difference betwixt them. ‘There are fome flips 
in‘ each, and upon comparing them there appears 4 few various 
readings, but not of any confequence, or what in the leaft affect 
the authenticity of either: however we think the minutes written 
by Mr. Cook are more full and circumftantial than thofe taken by 
the Judge Advocate, who has frequently huddled three or four an- 
fwers into one, takes little notice of the fpeeches and refleCtions of 
the prifoner, and never remarks by which of the members of the 
court the feveral queftions were propofed. 

That our readers may the better judge of the juftice or injuftice 
ef the univerfal clamour raifed againit the admiral, we fhail here 
fubjoin a copy of his inftruétions, and his own remarks upon them 
in a paragraph or two from his defence. 


* Inftru@ions for the Honourable John Byng, Admiral of the Blue /qua- 
‘ dron of his Majefty’s fleet. 


* By the Commiffioners for executing the office of Lord High Admi~ 
* ral of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 


‘ Whereas the king’s pleafure has been fignified to us by Mr. 
Fox, one of his Majefty’s principal fecretaries of ftate, that, upon 
* confideration of the feveral advices which have been received, re- 
‘ lating to the fuppofed intention of the Fresch to attack the ifland 


vw 


* of Minorca, a fquadron of ten fhips of the line oii 
‘ do forthwith fail to the Mediterranean under  Ramillies, 90 
« your command; and whereas we have ap- Fuctingbam, — 70 
‘ peinted the fhips named in the margin for (in. 74 
‘ this fervice, you are hereby requiredand dire&ted — Revenge, 70 
‘ immediately to put to fea with fuch of them as : ancafier, 66 
‘ are ready (leaving orders for the reft to follow Inevepid > 
« you as foon as poffible) and proceed with the King fion, 60 

Defiance, bo 


‘ utmoft expedition to Gibraltar. 
‘ Upon your arrival there, you are to enquire, whether any French 


« fquadron is come through the Straits; and if there is, to inform 
« yourfelf, as well as poffible, of their number and force: and if 
‘ any part of them were tranfports ; and as it is probable they may 
* be defigned for North-America, and as his Majefty’s fhips, named 
« in the margin, are either at, or going to Ha/i- 


‘ fax; and are to cruize off Louifbourg, and at the ‘ Gans: 
« mouth of the gulf of Saint Lawrence; you are Grafton, 70 
Stir tng Cale, “0 


‘ immediately to take the foldiers out of fo ma- jf, “ie és 
‘ny fhips of your fquadron, as together with  Note:nzham, 65 
‘ the fhips at, and going to, Halifax, willmake #4f./4, 50 


: : Centurion a 

‘ a force fuperior to the faid French {quadron, (re- Ay ,c. jen? 5° 
a A in . v] i ap ! o 

‘ placing them with laggymen, or ordinary fea-  Svec/s, 24 
Vulture Sloop, 12 


‘ men, from your other fhips) and then detach 
‘them, under the command of rear admiral . 
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“eft, dire&ting him to make the beit of his way off Louifourg ; and 
taking the aforenamed fhips, which he may expeét to find there, 
under his command, to cruize off the faid place, and the entrance 
of the gulf of Saipt Lawrence; and ufe his utmoft endeavours to 
intercept and feize the aforefaid French fhips, or any other fhips 
belonging to the Frexch, that may be bound to or returning from 
that part of North America. 

‘ If, upon your arrival at Gibraltar, you fhall not gain intelli: 
gence ofa Frezcs fquadron having pafied the Straits, you are then 
to go on, without a moment’s lofs of time, to Minorca: Or, if, 
in confequence of fuch intelligence, you fhall detach rear admiral 
Weft, as before directed, you are to ufe equal expedition, in re- 
pairing thither with the fips which fhall remain with you; and 
if you find any attack made upon that ifland by the French, you 
are to ufe all poffible means in your power for its relief. If you 
find no fuch attack made, you are to proceed off Toulon; and 
{tation your fquadron in the beft manner you fhall be able, for 


preventing any French fhips getting out of that port, or for inter- 


cepting and feizing any that may get out; and you are to exert 
your utmoft vigilance therejn, and in prote@ting Minorca and Gib- 
raltar from any hoftile atternpt. 

‘ You are alfo to be very vigilant for proteéting the trade of his 
Majefty’s fubjeéts from being molefted, either by the French or 
by cruizers from Morocco, or any other of the Barbary ftates; aud 
for that purpofe to appoint proper convoys and cruizers. 

* You are likewife to be as attentive as pofijble to the intercept- 
ing and feizing, as well fhips of war and privateers, as merchant 
fhips belonging to the French, wherever they may be met with, 
within the limits of your command: but, in purfuance of the 
king’s order in council, you are not to fuffer any of your fqua- 
dron, to take any French veffel out of any port, belonging to the 
Ottoman empire, upon any pretence; nor to moleft, detain, or 
imprifon the perfons of any of the fubjeéts of the Ottoman empire ; 
and alfo not to feize, or detain, any French thip or veffel whatfo- 
ever, which they fhall meet with in the Levant feas, bound from 
one port to another in thofe feas, or to, or from, any ports of 
Eevypt, having any effects of Turks on board. 

¢ Upon your arrival in the Mediterranean, you 


Princefs I. swifa, 60 ‘ are to take under your command his Majefty’s 
Portland, so * fhips and veffels named in the margin, which 
pe he fe ? 5° ¢ are at prefent ftationed there. 

Dips, " = ‘ If any French thips of war fhould fail from 
Phanix, 24 § Toulon, and efcape your fquadron, and proceed 
Experiment, *4+ * out of the Mediterranean, you are forthwith to 


Fortune Slop, we . 


. 


fend, or repair yourfelf to England, with a pra- 
¢ portionable part of the fhips under yourcommand ; obferving, 
that you are never to keep more fhips in the Mediterrancan, than 
+ fhall ‘be neceflary for executing the fervices recommended to you, - 


‘ To 
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‘ To enable you the better to perform the aforementioned fervi- | 
ces, you are to take care to keep the fhips and veffels under your 
command in conftant good condition, and to have them cleaned 
as often as fhall be requifite for that purpofe. 

‘ Given under our hands, the 30th of March, 1756, 


ANSON, 
THO. VILLIERS, 
By Command of their Lordfbips, W. ROWLEY, 
E. BOSCAWEN, 
J. CLEVELAND, BATEMAN, 


R. EDGCUMBE. 


We fhall next add fome paragraphs from his defence. ‘ You 
will find, by a letter to me from the acmiralty- That the 
only reafon pretended for the difmiffion from my command, was 
retreating from an inferior force. 

‘ Now inftead of my retreating from an inferior force, that a 
fuperior force retreated from me, when the fleet was unable 
to purfue, I fhall manifeft beyond all contradi€ion, and cannot 
help obferving, that perhaps I am the firft inftance of a comman- 
der in chief, whofe difgrace praceeded from fo unfortunate a 
miftake. 

‘ I would afk, with what view or intention I was fent out on 
this expedition ?—If it be anfwered to prote& or relieve Minorca, 
which is the feeming language of my inftructions,—I would again 
afk, did thofe who fent me, apprehend that Minorca could be in- 
vaded before my arrival, and the defcent covered by a fuperior 
fquadron, when they fent me out with fo inadequate a force >—~ 
If they did, their conduc is unjuftifiable,—if they did not, their 
ignorance is inexcufeable. 

‘ This I prefume is fufficient to unravel the political fecret--—~ 
Why the enemy’s force has been fo induftrioufly leffened, and 
mine fo extravagantly magnified; when at the fame time it is 
known to almoft every man in the fquadron I commanded, that 
it confifted of feveral of the worft conditioned fhips, and moftly 
the worft manned of any perhaps in his Majefty’s navy. 

f I think I may venture to affirm, that it was not forefeen or éx- 
pected that the fleet in the Mediterranean would come to action ; 
fince it will appear from my very inftructions themfelves, that no 
fuch fervice was ever fuppofed probable, or that the enemy could 
have a force fufficient to venture an.engagement at fea—lIn thefe 
you will find, I am ordered—If on my arrival at Gibraltar, the 
French fleet fhould have paffed out of the Mediterranean, to fend a 
detachment under the command of admiral Wf after them to North 
America.—Can it be meant, that 1 was to difpatch eight fhips out 
of the ten? as no lefs would have been neceffary to infure fuccefs, 
and make the fuperior force ordered in my inftru€tions.—Agajn, . 
I am ardersd—when arrived at Mjzorca, to affift the garrifon 
de —n : eee i 
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with Lord Robert Bertie’s regiment, and as many gunners and men 


* as i could {pare out of the fleet. 
'* Does not this fuppofe the fea to be open and the fleet unop- 
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pofed? or the order would be abfurd; for how could it be ex- 
peéted I fhould difarm the fquadron, by fending part of its pro- 
per complement (which pleafe to obferve the Fuzileers were) on 
fhore, when the whole was too little to fecure fuccefs at fea >— 
I am further ordered—If Minorca was not attacked, to block up 
Toulon—What! block up a fuperior fleet with an inferior !—And 
all this fervice you will pleafe to obferve was expected from a 
fleet, which when collected was ftill inferior to the enemy’s: I 
fay colleéted, becaufe as the ifland was actually attacked, it is in- 
difputable the fhips, then at Mahon, might have been blocked up, 
and taken or deftroyed by the enemy, as they did not quit the 
harbour until two days after the French had arrived off the ifland 
and part of their troops were landed and in the neighbourhood 
of Mahon. 

* Does not all this evince, that fighting was the leaft intentional 
part of my inftructions? And if the admiralty had expected an 
engagement, is it not to be fuppofed they would have fent more 
fhips, as fo many fine fhips manned, or nearly fo, then lay at 
Spithead, and would have afforded me the ufual and neceflary 
fupply of firethips, tenders, hofpital and ftorefhips, inftead of 
avoiding any anfwer to my requeft, that a frigate might be ad- 
ded to my fquadron, to repeat fignals in cafe of meeting with the 
enemy before I joined the fhips then in the Mediterranean ? But in- 
deed I was pofitively affured before my departure, from the high- 
eft naval authority, that the enemy could not fit out more than 
fix or feven fhips of the line at moft. 

‘ Under thefe unfavourable circumftances, without fuch intel]i- 
gence of the enemy’s force as could enable me to judge of it, de- 
termined to do my duty, I took the command of the fquadron, 
fuch as it was; many fhips foul, and one in particular, vz. the 
Intrepid, reported unfit for the voyage. With thefe I proceeded 
as expeditioufly as poflible; and though it has been malicioufly 
given out (yet not even pretended in my charge) that I loitered 
at Port/mouth, I fhall produce feveral letters and orders, which will 
inconteftably prove that I departed thence the very firft moment 
I was enabled to fail—Why the admiralty poftponed this 
ervice to others, made me wait, and manned my fhips the lait, 
I muft leave them to account for. 

And towards the conclufion,—* I muft here beg leave to remark a- 
gain, that fhould any other difpofition for attacking the enemy be 
thought more advantageous that that bade, yet it cannot come 


within the limits of my charge. For fhould a charge, depending 


upon judgment in making the difpofition, be brought againft a 


‘commander in chief—lI believe I may venture to affirm, that 


fhould fuch difcipline be once eftablifhed, no officer can be fafe 
‘in 
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¢ in taking upon him the command of a fleet.~—It is evident, 
‘ next to a demonftration, there never yet was a difpofition 
* for a battle, either by fea or land, made by any command- 
* ing officer, whether fuccefsful or unfuccefsful, which being 
* minutely canvaffed and examined, would not admit of fome a- 
* mendment.’ 

During the trial which continued from the 28th of December to 
the 27th of Yanuary, fifty three witnefles were examined, the 
greateft part of whom appear to have given no material evidence 
with regard to the admiral’s charge. By the teftimony of Lord Ro- 
bert Bertie, Lieut. Col. Smith, Captain Gardiner, Secretary Lawrence, 
and others that were near his perfon, the admiral is acquitted of 
perfonal cowardice. Admiral Wef, Capt. Everit, and Lieut. Bower, 
declare that the fleet was not detained by any unneceffary delay in 
the voyage to Mixorca, and the court feems to have been fo fatisfied 
of the falfhood of the charge of delay, as fcarcely to propofe a 
queftion concerning it to the other witneffes. It is proved that the 
admiral took proper meafures to gain and keep the wind of the e- 
nemy, and to form and clofe the line of battle; and tho’ the 
French fleet was obliged to retire, the whole evidence feem to agree 
that it would have been very imprudent and dangerous to have 
rifked a fecond engagement, as the Exg#/ {quadron had fuffered 
very much in the action, and that of the French had received very 
little damage. It appears likewife that the admiral was prevented 
from going down to the proper diftance to engage, by the Trident 
and other thips immediately a-head of the Ramlles, but that never- 
thelefs, according to the evidence of the fix lieutenants and the 
matter of the Ramillies, he was within diftance for doing execution ; 
and that the moft difabled fhip of the French fquadron was that 
fuppofed to have been engaged with the admiral’s fhip. In fhort 
many particulars appear through the whole trial, which we be- 
lieve will influence thoufands to recant their precipitate judgment ; 
however we are fenfible that no evidence will fatisfy fome who have 
taken into their heads that we ought at any rate always to obtain 
a compleat victory, that without*any preparations our expeditions 
fhould always be fuccefsful, and that the calamities of war fhould 
only fall to the fhare of our enemies. 

We fhall here fubjoin a copy of the memorial to the king from 
the lords of the admiralty, who, it feems, as well as the members 
of the court martial, thought there was fomething very oppref- 
five in the cafe of the admiral, vid. p. 127, of the trial by the 
judge advocate. 


© May it pleafe your Majeft;, 


¢ By an ac of the twenty-fecond year of your majefty’s reign 

¢ entitled an act for amending, explaining, and reducing into one 
f act of parliament, the laws relating to the government of your 
€ majelty’s 
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¢ majefty’s fhips, veffels, and forces by fea, it is enacted * that ne 
“‘fentence of death given by any court martial held within the 
“« narrow feas (except in cafes of mutiny) fhall be put in execution 
“< "till after the report of the proceedings of the faid court fhall have 
«« been made to the lord high admiral, or to the commiffioners for 
** executing the office of lord high admiral, and his or their direc- 
“* tions fhall have been given therein.” 

‘In purfuance of this aé&, the proceedings of the court mar- 
‘ tial held upon admiral Byxg have been reported to us for our di- 
‘ reétions therein ; which proceedings we have taken into our 
‘ moft ferious and deliberate confideration, and doubts having a- 
‘ rifen, with regard to the legality of the fentence, particularly 
‘ whether the crime of negligence, which is not exprefled in any 
‘ part of the proceedings, can, in this cafe, be fupplied by impli- 
‘ cation; we find ourfelves obliged moft humbly to befeech your 
« majefty that the opinion of the judges may be taken, whether the 
« faid fentence is legal. 
_ £ For this purpole, we beg leave to lay before your majefty a co- 
‘py of the charge as delivered to admiral Byng, and likewife a 
‘ copy of the thirty-feven refolutions of the court martial, upon 
‘which the fentence is formed, together with a copy of the fen- 
‘ tence itfelf, and of a reprefentation of the fame date therewith, 
‘ figned by the prefident and court-martial, and likewife copies of 
‘two petitions from George lord vifcount Torrington, in behalf of 
‘admiral Byrg, moft humbly fubmitting the whole to your ma- 
* jefty’s royal wifdom and determination. 


Temple 
Admiralty Office Geo. Hay 
9 February 1757. Tho. Orby Hunter, 
Gilb. Elliot 
« May it pleafe your Majefty, J. Forbes. 


‘In obedience to your majefty’s commands fignified to us by an 
‘order bearing date the ninth of this inftant February, whereby it 
‘is referred to us, to confider the fentence of the court-martial of 
‘the twenty-feventh of Fazuary laft, upon the trial of admiral 
* Byng, a copy whereof is thereunto annexed, and to report to your 
* majefty at the council board, whether the faid fentence is legal— 

_ © We have confidered the faid fentence, together with the twelfth 
‘ article therein referred to, and are unanimoufly of opinion, that 
‘it is a legal fentence. 


Mansfield , Tho. Birch 
J. Willes H. Legge 
7. Parker S. S. Smythe 
7. Dennifon Rich, Adams 
M.. Fofter Hen. Bathurft 
E. Clive J. £. Wilmet. 
‘ A true copy of the original, Febry 14, 1757+ 


‘ examined by me 
' © W, Sharpe? In 
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In the end of the appendix of the trial by Mr. Cook, we have an 
extract of Mr. Galifoniere’s letter, giving an account of the aétion 
on the zoth of May in French, with two tranflations in Engii/>, one 
of which was fent from the admiralty office to admiral Byng, with 
the order of his fufpenfion, the other keeping clofe to the original, 
and thereby difcovering the malicious blunders of the former. 
To any perfon who underftands the two languages there muft ap- 
pear a remarkable deviation from truth in the beginning of the 
two laft paragraphs of the tranflation fent to the admiral by fe- 
cretary Cleveland, which we fhall lay before our readers. 


Tranflation from the ad- 

mivalty-office, fent to 
admiral Byng with 
the order of fufpen- 
fron. 


‘ The engagement 
‘lafted about three 
‘ hours and a half, or 
* four hours, but was 
‘not general during 
‘all that time; the 
* Englifo hips that had 
‘ fuffered moft from 
‘ our broadfides, hav- 
‘ ing got to the wind- 


« ward out of the reach’ 


* of the cannon. 
“They have akways 
‘ preferved this advan- 
“tage, not to engage ; 
‘and after having 
‘ made their greateft 
‘efforts againft our 
‘rear, which they 
‘ found fo clofe, and 
‘ from which they re- 
* ceived fo greata fire, 
‘as not to be able 
‘to break it, they 
‘refolved to retire, 
‘and appeared no 
‘more on the 2ift. 


‘In general none: 


‘of their fhips bore 
‘our fire for any time ; 


oa - 


Original French. 


‘Le combat a duré 
“34 ou 4 beurs, mais 
‘n'a pas eté general 
* pendant tout ce tems: 
‘les vaifaux Anglais 
* gui etoient les plus mal 
‘ traites de nos bordees, 
‘ fe remettant au vent 
* hors de portée de ca- 


© On. 


* Ils ont toujours con- 
‘ fervé cet avantage, 
‘et aprés avoir porté 
‘ Jeurs derniers efforts 
‘ fur notre arriere gar- 
‘ de (qu ils ont trouvé fr 
‘ ferrée, et dont ils on 
‘ effuié un fi grand feu, 
* quils n'ont pas peu Pen- 
* tamer) Ils ont pris le 
‘parti de Seloigner, et 
* non point reparue dans 
* la journée du 21: 


‘ En general, il nya 
“ eu aucun de leurs vaif- 
‘ feaux qui ait foutenu le 
«feu des notres: Les 


Another tranflation,keep- 
ing clofe to the origi~ 
zal. 


‘ The aftion lafted 
‘three hours and a 
‘ half, or four hours, 
* but did not become 
‘general during all 
‘ that time ; the Eng- 
‘ kf thips who had 
* fuffered moft by our 
* broadfides, ‘haling 
‘ the wind out of gun- 
‘ fhot. 

‘ They always pre- 
‘ferved that advan- 
‘ tage, and after hav- 
‘ ing made their ut- 
‘moft efforts upon 
‘ our rear (which they — 
‘ found fo clofely con- 
‘nected, and from 
‘ which they received 
‘ fo firong a fire, that 
‘they were not able 
‘to break it) they 
‘ thought fit to with- 
‘ draw and did not ap- 
‘pear again on the 
< 21ft. 

‘In general, none 
‘ of their fhips ftood 
* the fire of ours; the 
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* the fhips in our ‘ waiféaux de nitre ef- ‘hips of our fléet 
“fquadron have fuf- ‘¢ cadre ont peu fouffert: ‘have fuffered but 
‘fered very little ; * Jis éocent entierement < little, they were en- 
‘they were intirely ‘ reparéspendantlanuit, <tirely refitted dur- 
“ repaired during the ‘ et en ctat de combatre ‘ ing the night, and 
‘night, and fit foran ‘ /e lendemain. ‘fit for aétion the 
“engagementthe next * next day. 

* day.’ 


Tho’ Galkffoniere’s account of the action, efpecially his claim te 
victory, is demonftrated by the whole courfe of the trial to be an 
impudent falfhood, and might even at firft have been fufpected to 
fwerve from truth ; however Britons feem not to have been con- 
tented with his gafconading lie, and have even gone farther than an 
enemy in oppreffing their countryman, by adding fome falfhoods 
of their own. How deplorable is the fate of Britif/ officers, if a 
fecond-hand falfhood is fufficient to raife the clamour of the na- 
tion, and more powerful to opprefs, than the moft evident truths 


are to fave ! 





Art. V. ‘Orations of Demofthenes, tranflated by the Rev. Mr. Francis, 
with Critical and Hiftorical Notes. ato. Vol. 1. Pr. il. 5s. Millar. 


T the. time when Demofthenes pleaded the caufe of liberty in 
thofe’noble ftrains of unrivalled. eloquence which have been 
the admiration of all -fucceeding ages, the dthenians were (as our 
tranflator truly obferves) wholly diffolved in luxury, their manners 
vitiated by venality and corruption, the contributions of their al- 
lies, and the funds appropriated to the military fervice were pro- 
fufely lavifhed away in theatrical entertainments and feftivals ; 
they were, in fhort, in the loweft extreme of political depravity. 
‘ Amidft this diffolution of manners (fays Mr. Francis in his prefa- 
‘tory difcourfe) what could a private citizen, what could Demmo/- 
‘ henes oppofe to the virtues and abilities, and even the vices of 
‘ Philip, for even his vices were made fubfervient to the purpofes of 
« his ambition ?’” 

To an Englifhman, who in thefe our days fhall attentively confi- 
der this period of Grecian hiftory, we need not, it is apprehended, 
point out that refemblance which will naturally occur to him be- 
tween Athenian and Britif> depravity; nor will it perhaps create 
any other than the mojt melancholy reflections to call to mind, 
that though Athens found a Pit to exhort, to reproach, to ani- 
mate, and to reclaim her, fhe fell at laft a facrifice to her own 
overpowering vice and degeneracy. 

Whatever may be the future ftate of Britain, certain it is, that 
at this important juncture every eye fhoukd be watchful for her 
fafety, and. every-hand ftretched out for her prefervation: whilft 


therefore the arms of fome, and the counfels of others, are bufied 
2 in 
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in her fervice, a fcholar, whofe rank in life excludes him from 
other means, cannot better employ his leifure, or fhew his ar- 
tachment, than in bringing before the eyes of his countrymen 
thofe examples of patt times, which may beft excite their ardor, 
and merit their imitation. 

The orations of Demofthenes, whilft they delight, improve alfo 
and inftruét the mind, may now perhaps be more particularly. ufe- 
ful, as they may ferve to point out to us how far the extraordinary 
abilities and incorruptible integrity of one man may contribute 
towards the fafety and fuccefs of a whole perifhing nation. 

The Rev. Mr. Francis therefore, author of the work before us, 
(already fo well known to the learped world: by his tranflation of 
Horace) has fhewn himfelf the friend, not only of letters, but of his 
country alfo, by an elegant and faithful copy of fo fublime and ex- 
cellent an original. : 

‘ To give this orator (fays he) in Englif, fuch as when he fpoke. 
‘in the affemblies of the Athenian people, not fuch, as in modern 
‘ phrafe, he might be fuppofed, were he now alive, to. fpeak in 
‘ either of our houfes of parliament, was the principal intention of 
‘the tranflator. Studious to maintain this intention, he hath 
‘ with much application endeavoured (and he dares appeal to the 
‘ learned reader) to lay every member of every fentence,..as they 
‘ are placed in the original. The arrangement of our thoughts is 
‘ of more power in an oration, than their number or variety. The 
‘ images in a period, hike figures in a painting, owe much of their 
‘ effect to their harmony and keeping. 

‘ Earneft to preferve the fimplicity of his author’s ftile, the 
‘ tranflator hath been cautious of ufing a fingle epithet of meer 
‘ornament. He hath not added one interrogation to thofe which 
‘ appear, according to Longinus, with fo much fublimity in the 
‘original. He hath preferved all the paffionate exclamations and 
‘ oaths of our orator in his appeals to his gods, although, perhaps, 
‘ they recur too often, If the reader fhould. be difgufted with the 
‘too frequent return of the addrefs, O men of Athens, he may be 
‘ told it hath been fometimes omitted, and much attention ufed 
‘ to place it in that very part of every fentence, in which Demo/- 
« henes himfelf feems to have imagined it would ftrike with. greater 
‘force. One peculiarity, with regard to this addrefs, may be 
‘worth remarking, though not accounted for, indeed not ob- 
‘ ferved, by the learned, that A/chines always ufes, O Athenians, 
* and Demofthenes, O men of Athens. 

‘ The tranflator is obliged to confefS, that he is anfwerable for 
‘ all the arguments prefixed to the following orations. He may, 
‘ perhaps, be accufed of vanity or. infolence in refufing thofe of 
‘ others, but he hopes to be acquitted of all imputations of this 
‘kind with regard to the notes. Almoft every fentence in the 
‘ original might have afforded abundant occafion for much good 
‘learning to explain it. Quotations and fimilar paffages from 

other 


Ro 
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‘ other writers were numberlefs. But they have a difhoneft aps. 
* pearance of induftry, for nothing is lefs difficult. They have an 
‘ affeCtation of learning, which a fcholar fhould defpife, and which 
‘the tranflator would avoid. Thefe were his intentions ; the 
‘ public muft judge of their fuccefs.’ 

Prefixed to the tranflation, Mr. Francis has given us a fhort eflay 
on the political ftate of antient Greece, the principles upon which 
their various con{titutions of government were formed, and the re- 
volutions to which they were liable by the nature of thofe prin- 
ciples; together with a particular account of the polity of Athens, 
as more immediately neceffary with regard to the orations. In 
other countries (our author -obferves) liberty rofe occafionally 
from the abufe of authority delegated to the magiftrate ; from ty- 

» from revolutions, in which the rights of mankind were 
fuccefsfully afferted. ‘That of the Athenians was really, and with- 
out a metaphor, a native of the foil. It fprung like their other 
-bleffings, itfelf the greateft of all bleflings, from the barrennefs of 
their lands. The fertility of a country is a temptation to the 
ambition and avarice of its neighbours. The plains, in which 
alone this fertility muft exift, are open to their incurfions. The 
inhabitants, enervated by luxury, are eafily conquered ; they fub- 
mit, and are enflaved. Thus by the folly of mankind, the countries, 
which nature intended for our happinefs, are made the fcenes of 
mifery and devaftation. On the contrary, the mountain-nymph, 
fweet liberty, if we may be permitted to ufe the language of 
poetry, and Milton, chufes to fix her refidence in barren, unculti- 
vated fands, or mountains inacceffible to her enemies, like thofe 
of Attica. Exercifed ‘by a neceffary induftry, and inured to la- 
bour, her people are already formed to the fatigues of war; they 
are confcious of their own ftrength; they feel the courage, in- 
fpired by independence ; and as liberty is their fole guod, the pre- 
fervation of it is the fole objeé& of their attention. 

The fpirit of liberty diffufed itfelf through all the ftates of 
Greece excepting Macedonia. ‘Their tyrants were dethroned and 
driven into exile. The Athenians particularly declared Jupiter their 
fole monarch, at the fame period in which the Jews grew weary 
of their theocracy, and obitinately refolved tu be no longer go- 
verned by God *. But through Greece in general the very name of 
monarchy was held in horror and deteftation. A republican go- 
vernment was eftablifhed in all their cities, though varied into dif- 
feregt forms according to the manners, genius, and characters of 
their people. 

Liberty 


* Les Athéniers en prirent occafion d’abolir la royauté, quoiqu’ 
elle ne les incommodat gueres, &. déclarerent Jupiter feul roy 
d’Athénes, au meme-temps que les Juifs ennuyez de la theocratic, Celt 
a dire, d’avoir le vrai Liew pour roy, voulurent abfolument obéir a 
un homme. 


Tourreil Pref. Hiftorique.. 
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Liberty therefore was the diftinguifhing character of Greece, and 
any one city oppreffed by tyranny was an affront to all her ftates. 
The mutual fervices which they rendered to each other on thefe 
occafions, foftened that fpirit of contention and animofity which 
had before divided them. Add to this the celebration of their fe- 
veral * games, inftituted perhaps originally in honour of their 
gods, but in which policy had afterwards a greater influeiice than 
religion. It feemed neceffary for their general prefervation to df- 
femble from time to time, ahd to unite, by common facrifices td 
the fame deities, their different people, all of them itidependent 
of each other, and in general feparated lefs by the diftancé of 
their countries, than by the diverfity of their political interefts. 
Games were exhibited at thefe affemblies with all poffible magni- 
ficence and folemnity, the prizes contended for with the thoft ge- 
herous emulation, and determined with the cleareft integrity. 
Though the glory attending them was almoft an affurahce of im- 
mortality; though the profit, if profit can be confidered in pur- 
fuits of glory, was confiderable; yet the vanquifhed themfelves 
affifted with ardour in crowning the -victor, and generoufly con- 
gratulated his good fortune. Nor is it a mean proof of the wif- 
dom and magnanimity of this people, that even their diverfions 
and exercifes in time of peace were thus honourable and ufeful. 
. For befides that ftrength and aétivity which they gave to the 
body, they accuftomed the mind to a defire of victory, atid ideas 
of conqueft. But as foon as the fports were ended, the citizens 
of all the feveral ftates entered into a kind of congrefs, in which 
all particular claims were taken into debate, all contefts decided; 
and new regulations formed to promote the general welfare. 

Mr. Francis then enters into a more minute detail of the princi- 
pal views, interefts, atid condué& of the feveral ftates, points out 
to us the means by which Athens gained, and thofe alfo by which 
fhe loft the fovereignty of Greece. In this part of the effay our au- 
thor has interfperfed many judicious and fenfible reflections ; amongft 

which 

* Ces fortes de jeux, fans exciter la haine, eftretencient unc noble 
emulation. Chacun y difputoit le prix avec ardetir, & les vaincas 
eftgient- Jes premiers a couronner les vainqueurs, & a partager fa 
gloire. Ce n’eft point fans raifon, qu’un peuple libre croyoit ne pou- 
voir pendant.la paix s’adonner a des exercifes ni plus honnétes, ni plus 
utiles. Outre qu’ils augmentoient dans les corps l’agilité, la foupleffe, 
& la force, ils accoutumoient encoréTefprit au defir de vaincre, &e, 

Tourreil Pref. Hift. 

To which the French Tranflator of Demofthenes adds this vety juft 


and fenfible reflexion. 
Auffi n’eft ce que faute d’attention fur l’utilité de pareils exercifes, 


ou par une mauvaife cofitume de rapporter tout 4 nos meurs, que nous 
avons de la peine a imaginer pourquoi l’on chantoit fi haut, & l'on 
recompenfoit fmagnifiquement un genre d’adrefie qui n’eft point a 
notre ufage. 


Vor. Ill. March 1757. R 
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which we have feleéted the following, as it will probably appear 
the moft interefting to an Exgl:/h reader. 

‘ The firft intention of this eflay (fays Mr. Francis) was to in- 
‘ quire into the principles of Political wifdom, upon which the 
‘ various forms of government in Greece were founded, and to mark 
¢ the errors from which their diffolution proceeded, that, poffibly, 
‘ fome hints might arife for the prefervation or improvement of 
‘ our own moft excellent conftitution. Let the writer therefore be 


‘ forgiven one reflexion here, not wholly foreign to this intention, — 


‘ perhaps not unapplicable to the prefent conjuncture of public af- 
‘fairs; that although a republican government be greatly capable 
‘of maintaining its liberty either againft the attempts of foreign 
« conquefts or domeftic tyranny, while it preferves the principles of 
«virtue and equality, upon which it is founded; yet when its ci- 
tizens are enervated by luxury and pleafure, their morals vitiated 
by avarice and profufion, it is almoft impoffible ever to recover 
them to their original feverity of difcipline and manners. If a 
citizen fhould arife of courage enough to attempt their reforma- 
tion, the people would confider him as their equal. He could 
ailume no other power over them, than that of perfuafion; and 
the laws he propofed, muft be paffed by their own confent, in 
‘ oppofition to their prejudices, their paflions, and their vices. On 
the contrary, there is a regular fubordination of powers and in- 
fluences in a monarchy, of mighty effect to preferve it in times 
of imminent danger and diftrefs. The price impreffes his vir- 
tues on his nobility. Their example diffufes thofe virtues among 
«the people, who are gencrally taught to admire, and who feel 
almoit a natural tendency to imitate the manners of their fu- 
« periors.’ 

We heartily wifh that the two laft affertions were verified in our 
own nation, and at this time. But what will a prince’s virtues avail, 
if the nobility do xot receive the impreffion? and of what fervice 
to a people would it be to imitate the manners of their fuperiors, 
if thofe manners were to the laft degree diffolute and abandoned ? 

‘Towards the conclufion of the effay, the tranflator, after a juft 
and well-drawn character of Demofthenes, takes. occafion, as in duty 
bound, to vindicate his author from the afperfions thrown on his 
character by P/utarch, who informs us, :that he was condemned in a 
fine of fifty talents, for venality and tte a and, being unable 
to pay it, was thrown into prifon. A ‘ ftrong proof (fays our. ai- 
‘thor) of his integrity, that, after thirty years continuance in the 
« moft lucrative employments of a commonwealth, and fometimes 
‘ prefiding over the public funds, he was unable to pay fuch a fum, 
‘even with the addition of the twenty talents he was fuppofed to 
‘have received for his perfidy. But the ftory is in all its circum- 
‘ itances, except the pleafantry of the filver-fquincy, and the ad- 
‘ dition of an infipid jeft, moft unnatural to the manners of our 
“author, fo dilierently told by Aulus Gellius and Plutarch, that we 
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* may reafonably refufe to give credit to either of thefe hiftorians. 
* As both accounts cannot be true, to which fhall we give the pre- 
‘ference? Yet both may, poffibly, be falfe. But fince that of 
‘ Plutarch is more generally received, was Demofthenes meanly cor- 
‘ rupted by a bribe of twenty talents, and did Harpalus offer Phocion 
‘ feven hundred? The man, who held his integrity againft the me- 
naces and artifices, the promifes and treafures of PZi/ip, did he in 
‘ his age belye the conftant tenor of his whole life? Did he proftitute 
‘the honour, and endanger the fafety of his country, by proteé- 
‘ing a traitor and a fugitive? PAzlip himfelf bears frequent -tefti- 
‘mony to his incorruptibility; and when Harpa/us was afterwards 
‘ put to the torture, to extort from him the names of the perfons 
‘in Athens to whom he had given the treafures of Alexander, he ne- 
‘ver named Demo/thenes. 

‘Surely, the zeal with which our author, even during his ba- 
‘nifhment, continued to fupport the interefts of his country, how- 
“ ever unjuft and ungrateful ; the forrows and repentance of his 
‘ fellow-citizens for their ingratitude and injuftice ; the ardour with 
‘ which they recalled him from exile, and the honours with which 
they crowned his memory after his death, are {trong prefumptions 
‘in favour of his innocence. And whatever contradi¢tions or op- 
‘ pofitions of vice and virtue too frequently appear, in the fame 
‘ character; yet it is moft difficult to conceive, that a nobleneis af 
‘fentiments, and a dignity of thinking almoft peculiar to him; 
‘and conftantly maintained in all his orations, could debafe itfelf 
‘to the vilenefs of venality and corruption. 

‘ This little vindication. of a favourite author will be forgiven. 
It was due to juftice and hiftory, to virtue and human nature,; 
for when a great character can thus fhamefully debafe itfelf, our 
common humanity feels the reproach, and virtue herielf is difho- 
* noured.’ 

We come now to the orations hewfeleds ; and that our readers 
may know what they have to expe in this volume, we fhall fet 
them down in the order in which they are ranged by the trant- 
lator. 


- ~*~ 


1. Upon raifing the fupplies. 
2. In favour of the Megalopolitais. 
Firkt PAilippic. 
. Upon the liberty of the Rhodsans. 
Firft Olyathiac. 
Second Ofjathizc. 
Third O/, Iynibiac. | 
Upon the peace concluded with Pi.fip. 
Second Philippic. 
On the affairs of Cerfon-fus. 
. Third Poilippic. 
. Fourth Philitpic. 
R 2 13. 
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13. Philip’s letter to the Athenians. 
14. Upon PAlip’s letter. 
15. Upon the ftate of the republic. 


We fhall confine our extraéts to the four Philippics, fo defervedly 
celebrated by all antiquity ; from which we fhall fele& thofe parts 
which may beft fhew the author’s eloquence, and the {kill of his 
tranWator. 

In the firft PAilippic pronounced by Demofthenes, in the firft year 
of the 107th Olympiad, when he was then nine and twenty, or, 
according to fome accounts, thirty years of age, the orator ad- 
vifes an immediate declaration of war againft PA:/ip; fhews the ne- 
ceffity of fuch a meafure, both from motives of intereft and glory ; 
lays down a plan for military operations; paints the dangers of 
the republic in the ftrongeft colours ; flatters, reproaches, terrifies, 
and encourages: whatever arguments good fenfe can dictate, what- 
ever ideas of higheft fublimity his own great genius could conceive, 
the reader will find in the * Philippics. 

The firft oration opens thus : 

‘ If any new affair, O men of Athens, were appointed for your de- 
“bates, reftraining my impatience, until the greateft part of thofe, 
¢who are authorifed by cuftom, had laid before you their opinions, 

«I had continued filent, if the meafures they propofed had pleafed 
«me; if otherwife, I would then have endeavoured to fpeak my 
‘own fentiments. But fince the fame conjunétures, upon which , 
«they have often fpoken, are ftill the fubje& of your deliberations, 
«I think I may with reafon expeét to be forgiven, though I rife be- 
«fore them in this debate: for if they had even given you that falu- 
*tary advice your affairs required, there could be no neceffity for 
‘€ your prefent councils. 

‘ Let it be therefore our firft refolution, O men of Athens, not to 
‘defpair of our prefent fituation, however totally diftreffed, fince 
«even the worft circumftance in your paft conduét is now become the 
“beft foundation for your future hopes. What circumftance? 
« That your never having acted in any fingle inftance as you ought, 
* hath occafioned your misfortunes ; for if you had conftantly pur- 
«fued the meafures neceflary for your welfare, and ftill the com- 
¢ monwealth had continued thus diftreffed, there could not even an 
«hope remain of its ever hereafter being in a happer fituation. 

‘ You fhould next with confidere: recolle&, both what you have 
«heard from others, and what you may rememberf you tyourfelves 


¢have feen, how formidable a power the Lacedemoniars not long 
¢ fince 


* What excufe then .(fays Mr. Francis, with great modefty) can be 
made for the tranflator? He profeffes, and furely without fufpicton of 
affectation, his apprehenfion of finking under the attempt ; yet while 
he feels the influence of the fame pafions that animated the original, 

~ he will not wholly de(pair of the tranilation. 
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‘fince poffeffed, and how generoufly, how confiftently .with the 
* dignity of your charaéter, you then aéted; not in any one parti- 
“ ticular unworthy of the republic, but fupporting, in defence of the 
“common rights of Greece, the whole weight of the war againft 
“them. Why do I mention thefe inftances? That you may be‘ 
‘convinced, O men of Athens, that nothing is capable of alarming ~ 
‘you *, while you are attentive to-your interefts; nothing, while 
‘ you are thus thoughtlefsly negligent, will fucceed as you defire. As 
‘examples of this truth, confider the power of. the Lacedemonians, 
‘which you fubdued by paying a juft attention to your affairs; con- 

‘ fider the infolence of this man, by which you are now alarmed, 
* only through your own exceeding indolence. 

‘ Yet whoever reflects upon the numerous forces he commands, 
‘upon all the places he hath wrefted from the republic, and then 
‘concludes, that PAip is not without difficulty to be conquered, in- 
‘ deed concludes moft juftly. Let him refle&t, however, that we, O 
‘men of Athens, were formerly mafters of Pydna, Potidea, Methone, 
‘with all that large extent of country round them, upon the very’ 
‘ frontiers of Macedonia; that many of the nations, now in confe- 
* deracy with him, were once governed by their own laws ; were ab- 
‘ folutely free, and then greatly preferred your alliance to that of 
‘ Philip. Had Philp therefore at that time entertained an opinion, 
* that it would be dangerous to enter into a war with the Athenians, 
* poffeffed of fortreffes, from which they might make incurfions into 
* Macedonia, while he himfelf was wholly deftitute of allies, he ne- 
‘ver had attempted what he hath fince executed; he had never 
‘ gained fo formidable a ftrength. But. he was wifely confcious, O 
‘men of Athens, that all thefe countries were placed, as a common 
‘ prize of war, between the contending parties; that in the very na- 
‘ ture of things, to the prefent belong the poffeffions of the abfent ; 
‘to them, who are willing to fupport the labour, and attempt the 
‘ danger, to them belong the treafures of the indolent. Acting upon 
‘ this principle, he univerfally fubdues, and takes pofleffion ; fome- 
‘ times by right of conqueft ; fometimes, under the name of friend- 
‘fhip and alliance. For all mankind with chearfulnefs enter into al- 
* liances +, and engage their whole attention to thofe whom they 

R 3 behold 


* That nothing is capable of alarming you, &c.] This, in our opi- 
nion, does not thoroughly exprefs the fenfe of the original. ‘Iv’ sduve 
(fays Demoftbenes) onde OTs wdey vle DuAatloxsvoss vy ess Dobepor. 

ihil vobis pracaventibus efle formidabile. ‘Tant qu'il vous plaira de 
recourir aux precautions, vous n’avez rien @ craindre, {ays Tourril ;' 
that is, you have nothing ‘to fear, or you have no reafon to be afraid. 
But every thing is capab/e of alarming thofe who are inclined to fear, 
when perhaps there is the leaft occafion for it. 

+ Enter into alliances, and engage their whole attention #0, &c.] 
After the word alliances, grammar, we apprehend, requires the pre- 
ae with, as a man cannot be faid with propriety to enter into al- 
iance ¢@ another. 
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‘behold ready and refolute to at in fupport of their proper in- 
* terefts. 

‘If, therefore, you could even now refolve to fore’ your conduc 
: _ upon thefe maxims, which you have never yet regarded; if every 
‘man, according to his duty, -and in proportion to his abilities, 
‘ would render nimfelf ufeful to the republic, and, without difguifing 
‘or concealing thofe abilities, would ac with vigour and alacrity ; 
‘the rich, by a voluntary contribution of his riches; the young, by 
enlifting in the army; or, at once, and fimply to exprefs myflf, if 
you refolve to be mafters of your own fortune; if every fingle ci- 
tizen will no longer expect, while he himfelf does abfolutely no- 
thing, that his neighbour will do every thing for him, then fhall 
you preferve, if fuch the will of Jupiter, what you now pofle’s, re- 
cover what you have loit by your inaétivity, and chaftife +... Ma- 
cedonian. For do not imagine, his prefent fuccefs is fixed and im- 
mortal, as if he were a god. There are, even among thofe who 
feem in ftri€teft amity with him, who hate, who fear, O men of 
Athens, whoenvy him. Every paflion, incident to the reft of man- 
‘ kind, you ought affuredly to believe inhabits the bofoms of his pre- 
fent allies, But all theie paffions are fuppreffed by their not hav- 
ing whither to fly for refuge and protection, through your indo- 
lence, your dejection of fpirit, which, | pronounce, muft be now 
laid afide for ever. For hehold, to what excels of arrogance this 
man proceeds, who. neither gives you the choice of peace or war ; 
who threatens, and, as it is reported, talks of you with the utmoft 
infolence; who, not contented with the poffefiion of what he hath’ 
* blafted with the lightnings of his war, perpetually throws abroad 
“his toils ; and having on every fide incioied us, fitting here, and 
‘indolently forming fome future fehemes of conqueit, now ftalks’ 
* around his prey. 

‘When therefore, O men of Athens, when will you aé, as your 
‘clory, your intereft demands ? When fome new event fhall hap- 
‘pen ? When, in the name of Fupiter! fome ftrong necefliry fhall 
“compel you? What then fhall we deem our prefent circumftances ? 
*In my judgment, the itrongeft neceffity to a free people, is a dif- 
“honour attending their public meafures. Or, tell me, do you pur- 
*pofe, perpetually wandering in the market-place, to afk each other, 
** Js any thing new reported?’ Can any thing be more new, than 
fa man of Macedon, conquering the Athenians, and dire¢ting at his 
*pleafure the affairs of Greece? ‘1s Philip dead? Not yet, by Fupi- 
** ter, but extremely weakened by ficknefs.’? His ficknefs, or his 
‘death, of what importance to you? Should any accident happen 
‘to this PAilip, you yourfelves would inftantly create another, if 
‘fuch, as at prefent your attention to your affairs. For not fo much 
‘by his own proper ftrength has he grown to this exceeding great- 
‘nefs, as by your indolence. However, fhould fome accident really 
fhippen to him; fhould fortune be fo far propitious to us (fhe, who 
$is always more attentive in her concern for us, than we are for 

ourfelves, 
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* ourfelves, and may fhe one day perfe& this her own work) be 
‘ aflured, if you were near his dominions, and ready to advance 
‘ upon the general diforder of his affairs, you might difpofe of every 
“ thing according to your pleafure. But, in your prefent difpofition, 
« fhould fome favouralte conjuncture even deliver up Amphipolis to 

‘ you, thus flu€tuating in your operations and your councils, you 
“could not receive the leait benefit from the poffeilion, with re- 
* gard to Macedonia.’ 

Demofthenes then explains to his audience what plan of operations, 
what number of forces, what manner of raifing the fupplies, what 
beft and fpeedieft methods might beft relieve the Athenians from 
their prefent diftrefs. Having occafion, whilft fpeaking of Phikp’s 
infolence, to mention his letter to the Evbeans, which we may 
fuppofe (though it is not handed down to us) to abound in ternis 
very injurious to the honour of Arsens, after the reading of it, he 
refumes his difcourfe. : 

‘ Many parts (fays he) of this letter, O men of Athens, are unde- 
‘ niably true (it fhould be otherwife) though perhaps difagreeable to 
‘hear. But if an orator could in reality, as in words *, pais over 
‘ whatever might be offenfive to his audience, all popular orations 
‘ fhould be formed only to pleafe. But when this” pleafing art of 
‘ fpeaking, if not in fome meafure profitable, is in fae pernicious, 
‘it is fhameful, O men of Athens, to delude yourfelves, and, by 
* rejecting what may perhaps be difagreeable, to be for ever too 
‘ late in all your operations. Shameful, not to be capable of learn- 
‘ ing this maxim, that they, who condu& a war with fuccefs, do 
‘not follow conjunétures, but lead them +. For as we held it 
‘ fitting, that a general fhould march at the head of his army, fo 
‘ fhould an able counféllor command events; that every meafure 
‘ he approves, may be carried into execution, and that he himielf 
‘ may not be compelled to follow contmgencies and chances. 

‘But although you are fuperior to every other Grecian ftate in 
‘ fhips, infantry, cavalry, and revenues, never, even to this day, 
‘ have you employed them to any valuable purpofes, never gained 

‘ by them any real advantage. As the Barbarians fight in our 
‘ games, fo do you war againtt Philip. If one of them is wounded, 
R 4 * his 


* In reality as in words, &c. ] This expreffion we do not rightly 
underitand. Es jasy rig vmrepon tw Aaya, fays the original. Tourre/ tranf- 
lates it, Si pour aneantir toute verité facheufe, il ne falloit que Ja pafier 
fous filence; which is intelligible. 


+ Not follow conjun@ures, but lead them, &c.].. This paflage, as 
tranflated by Mr. Francis, we think liable to fome objestion, as lead- 
ing a conjundure is certainly an odd exprefiion. A little afterwares he 
fays, an able co.nfellor fhould command events; which, befides that 
it is impoflible, is a fenfe not warranted by the original, which is 
only ny:cbas Tw payin! av, tO be at the head lof . ‘F2irs. “Comme le 
general d’armeée (fays veer? marche a Jatete des voupes, de mefme 
le bon politique marche a la tcte des affaires. 
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© his whole attention is fixed upon the wound. Strike him any where 
‘ elfe, his hands are inftantly upon the ftroke; but to repel the 
‘ blow, or firmly to look his adverfary in the face, he neither knows 
‘nor dares. Thus you, when you hear that PA‘lip is in Cherfone- 
‘ fus; decree your fuccours thither; if i» Thermopylae, thither ; 
* wherever he turns his arms, you attend him; you march after 
‘ him, as if he were your general; but determine nothing of im: 

t portance for yourfelves with regard to the war, nor ever provide for 

‘-an approaching event, until you hear fome new invafion hath al- 

* ready been, or is immediately to be attempted. There was once, 
* perhaps, a time, when to have a&ed in this manner might have 
‘ been not unpardonable; but your affairs are arrived at a crifis, 
¢ that no longer allows of fuch condué. 

‘ To me it appears, O men of Athens, that fome god, afhamed 
¢ of our adminiftration, hath poured into the breaft of Philip this 
¢ indefatigable ambition. For if he were contented with what he 
« hath conquered, and what he hath ufurped; if he were willing 
f even now to live in peace, nor attempted any new enterprize 
‘ againft us, there are among you, in my judgment, who could be 
{ abundantly fatisfied with the difhonour, and cowardice, and every 
‘ bafeft ignominy, to which they have condemned the common- 
«wealth. But perpetually forming fome new attempt, and infa- 
* tiate of fome new conqueft, he may, perhaps, call you forth ta 
¢ oppofe him, if you have not wholly defpaired of yourfelves, and 
‘ the republic. 

¢ I fhould really wonder, if none of you reflects, that this war 
¢ was begun to punith Pdikp; or without indignation, O men of 
¢ ee: can behold, that it ends in preferving ourfelves from the 
‘ infults of this very P4ilip. However, that he will never ftop in 
‘the progrefs of his conquefts, unlefs fome one oppofe him, is 
‘ moft apparent. Shall we then patiently wait in expectation of 
‘fuch an event? If you fend out empty gallies againit him, and 
¢ hopes, I know not. by whofe encouragement conceived, do you 
¢ imagine fuch expeditions ¢an fucceed? Shall we not embark? 
¢ Shall we not march ourfelves with at leaft fome part of our na- 
‘ tional forces, becaufe we have never yet attempted it? Shall we 
¢ not make a defcent upon his territories ? But where fhall we make 
¢ this defcent? The war itfelf, O men of Athens, will difcover the 
« weaknefs of his country, if we hazard the attempt. But if we 
‘ fit indolently at home, hearing our orators mutually reproaching 
‘ and accufing each other, never can that fuccefs we greatly want 
¢ attend us. “Yet I am perfuaded, in whatever expedition any part 
‘ of the republic (for I would not have the whole engaged) fhall be 
‘ fent with your other forces, the good favour of the gods and of 
‘ fortune will enter with us into the battle. But when you fend 
¢ only one general, an empty ‘decree, and thefe our oratorial hopes, 
f never can fuch expeditions profper. "They aye objects of derifion 
¢tQ your enemies, while your allies. die with terror in beholding 

‘ them. 
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‘them. For impoffible, it is in truth impoffible, that any one 
« man fhould ever be able to execute all your decrees. ‘To pro- 
‘ mife largely, to affirm with confidence, and to accufe others as 
§ the caufe of his:ill fuccefs, is indeed within his power; but from 
‘hence the total ruin of your affairs. For while your general 
£ commands a body of miferable, ill-paid mercenaries ; while there 
‘ are people eafily to be found in Athens, who falfely reprefent his 
* conduét abroad, and while you as eafily form your decrees upon 
‘ thofe reprefentations, as chance direéts your opinions, what are 
“we to expect? When therefore fhall thefe abufes ceafe? When 
“you, O men of Athens, will thew yourfelves the foldiers ef your 
* generals, the witnefles of their behaviour, and the judges, when 
‘ they return, of their condu&; for in all concernments of the re- 
“ public, you ought not only to hear, but be prefent and behold. 

‘ Yet to fuch exceeding fhame are our affairs arrived, that every 
‘ one of your generals is twice or thrice tried for his life in your 
‘ courts of juftice, while none of them hath courage enough to ha- 
¢ zard that life in battle againft his enemies, but chufes rather the 
¢ fate of flaves and malefaétors, than that honourable death be- 
‘ fitting a foldier. To die by the fentence of juftice, is the death 
* of malefators; that of a commander, by the hand of ‘his ene- 
* mies.’ 

We cannot read the laft paragraph without a melancholy ap- 
plication. The firft PAi/ippic ends as follows. 

‘ If we are convinced that this man (P4i/ip) is our enemy ; that 
«he defpoils us of our dominions; that he hath long infulted us ; 
« that whatever fuccours we have expeéted from others, have in the 
¢ event appeared againft us; that our laft remaining refource is in 
* ourfelves ; and that if we will not refolve to carry the war into his 
¢ country, we fhall, perhaps, be compelled to fupport it here in our 
¢ own. If we are convinced, that thefe reflexions are juft, we fhall 
¢ form our decrees with honour and advantage to the common- 
¢ wealth, nor be longer influenced by frivolous and idle conjec- 
‘tures. For it does not concern you to look into futurity, but to 
¢ be well affyred, that whatever is in futurity, will be to you moft 
¢ miferable, if you be not more attentive to the adminiftration, 
¢ and more attive in the execution, of your affairs. 

‘ With regard to myfelf, never did I at any time endeavour to 
¢ pleafe you, when I fpoke, unlefs I was perfuaded my advice was 
‘ equally as ufeful as agreeable. I have now given you my fenti- 
¢ ments with freedom; all of them with perfect fimplicity, and 
¢ without apprehenfion of your difpleafure. Yet as I am convinced, 
¢ it is of utmoft importance to you to hear the beft advice, fo I 
‘ fincerely wifh it were of advantage to the perfon who propofes it. 
‘ I fhould then have fpoken with much greater pleafure. But al- 
‘ though it be doubtful and uncertain, in what manner I may be 
t affetted by the meafures I have propofed; yet perfuaded that it 
¢ was your intereft to execute, I determined fo propofe them. May 
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‘ that opinion prevail, whatever * will be moft beneficial to you, 
‘ and the republic.’ 

The fecond Philippic was progounced by Demo/thenes in the firft 
year of the 109th Olympiad, and about eight years after the firtt, 
being then in the 37th year of his age. The Athenians being at 
this time divided between their apprehenfions of PAzlip, and a con- 
cern for their own fafety, which direéted them to fupport the Lace- 
demonians; Our orator endeavours to animate his countrymen by 
ftrong reprefentations of their danger, and by oppofing the {pecious 
profetlions of Pdilip’s integrity to the general evidence of his patt 
actions, and the manifeft ambitious tadeney of his prefent con- 
duct. 

‘ Iconfider firft (fays he) O men of shows, the number of places, 
* of which P4ilip made himfelf mafter immediately after the ratifica- 
‘tion of the peace, Thermopylae, and the whole dominions of the 
‘ Phoc@ans. What followed? What ufe did he make of his con- 
‘ quefts? He chofe to aé in favour of the Thebans, not of this re- 
‘ public. Wherefore? Becaufe he directed all his: meafures, as I 
‘ conceive, with a view to his own ambition, and his projects of 
‘univerfal flavery, not. with a regard to peace, tranquillity, or 
* juftice. But he very wifely underitood, that he could neither 
‘ promife, nor perform any thing for our conftitution of govern- 
* ment, and habitude of manneis, of fuch moment, as might per- 
‘fuade you, for the fake of any private advantage, to abandon the 
‘ other {tates of Greece to his ambition : that acting upon the clear 
‘ principles of juftice; flying from that infamy, which is infepa- 
‘rable. from an unworthy attion, and extending your views to 
‘ whatever becomes the majefty of the republic, you would with 
¢ equal ardour oppofe his attempts againft the general interefts of 
* Greece, as if you yourfelves were principals in the war. But the 
‘ Thebans (and the event hath confirmed his opinion) if fecured in 
‘ the poffeflion of their own territories, he imagined would fuffer 
« him to act with regard to the reft of Greece, according to his plea- 
‘fure, and fo far from oppofing or impeding his defigns, would, 
‘if he commanded them, affift him with their forces. Having en- 
‘ tertained the fame opinion of the Mefénians and Argives, he con- 
‘fers his benefits upon them, and thofe benefits are to you the 

reateit encomium, O men of Athens. For by this conduct you 
‘ are adjudged the only people, who never will abandon, for any 
‘ feparate advantage, the general interefts of Greece, or exchange for 
¢ any favours, any obligations, that affection and zeal you profefs 


‘ for our common country.’ 
The 


* May that opinion prevail, whatever will be, &c.] There is fome- 
thing, in our opinion, rather harfh and ungrammatical i in this expref- 
fion ; perhaps the word eavhich might be fubftituted in the room of 
May that opinion preva il which may be moit bencf- 
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The tranflation of this paffage is juft, lively, and fpirited. A 
little afterwards the orator breaks out into the following vindica- 
tion of his own condutt. ina 

‘I will (fays he) by all the gods, with perfeé& freedom declare 
‘ the truth, without artifice or difguife. Not with defign, that I, 
‘ then injured by their calumny, may now equally be rewarded with 
‘ your approbation; nor yet to furnifh to them, who have ever 
‘ hated and oppofed me, a new pretence for again receiving pre- 
‘fents from Pdilip, nor yet to indulge my own garrulity*; but 
‘ perfuaded, as I am, that the defigns which Pdiip is even now 
‘forming againft you, will be produétive of greater calamities, 


‘ than thofe you already fuffer. I perceive the progrefs in which 


‘ our affairs are advancing to their period ; and while I fincerely 
‘ with my conjetures may prove falfe, I greatly fear this unhappy 
‘°period is already toonearus. When therefore you can no longer 
‘with your ufual indolence difregard events and conjunétures ; 
“when you fhall no longer hear from me, nor any other of your 
‘. magiftrates, that fuch defigns are formed againft you; when you 
‘ fhall yourfelves behold, and be fenfible of them by your own 
‘experience, Iam perfuaded, you Will fhew your indignation, and 
‘even with afperity +. Or fhould your orators f be filent with re- 

« gard 


* To indulge my.own garrulity, &c.] Garrality is a ftiff word. 
In the Greek it is ive adoreyw, de confumer le temps en vain difcours, 
(fays Tourrei/). A pesiphrafis of this kind would better have exprefled 
the fenfe of Dewojibenes. 


+ You will fhew your indignation, and even with afperity, &c.] 
Ajperity is likewife an aukward word; befides that inflead of being 
more ftreng and forcible, it is weaker than that which. goes be- 
fore it. 


t Should your orators, &c.] This whole fentence, as it ftands in 
Mr. Frazcis’s tranflation, appears to us very obfcure, though extremely 
clear in the original. @oCeua: d: (fays Demofthenes) wn twv wpeoCewr 
ceowmnxder, e€D bss avlos cuncacs dedwpoxnxors, Tors smavopbay Ts 
amespwpacvoss Twy dra Teles amoAwrslwy, Ty Map vay oryn We pererey oupSn. 
Je crains{qu’aprés que vos ambafjadeurs feront venus a bout d’enfevelir 
dans le filence ce qu’en leur ame ils reconnoiflent pour l’ouvrage de 
leur corruption, votre indignation ne tombe fur les bons citoyens, qui 
tachent de reCtifer en quelque fagon, ce. que ces ‘prevaricateurs ont 
galté. Tourrei/.—-Though the French tranflator has made ufe of a little 
ambages, he has brought out the fenfe compleat, which Mr. Francis, 
by contracting, has obicured. He renders tw» wpecCswv, legatis, not 
ambafladors, but orators. ‘Thofe meafures upon which they have 
been corrupted, is not good Exg/i/+,——any more than the laft fen- 
tence, Who endeavour fomewhat to correct what they have ruined. 
What is abfolutely ruined, cannot be correGed : Befides that, the word 
they is here ambiguous, and may fignify either thofe who corretted, 
or thofe who ruined. 

We have taken the liberty to animadvert with freedom on thefe 

few 
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‘ gard to thofe meafures, upon which they are confcious, they have 
* been fordidly corrupted, 1 am apprehenfive your refentment will 
‘ fall upon them, who endeavour fomewhat to correct what they 
‘have ruined. For I perceive, that fome among you generally di- 
« ret their anger, not againit the really culpable, but againft who- 
‘ ever happens to be the firft object of their rage.’ 

The fecond PAr/ipsic ends thus : 

‘ While we have therefore any future hope, or any prefent con- 
« ftitution ; while we yet hear each other in mutual debate, I with 
‘that every citizen among you, however already well informed, 
« would recolleét, who perfuaded you to abandon the Phoceans, 
«and the ftreights of Thermapple; of which, when Philip became 
« maiter,; he became mafter of a paflage into dttica and Peloponne- 
‘ fus, and hath now reduced you to a neceflity of deliberating, not 
‘upon the common rights of Greece, not upon foreign affairs, but 
‘upon the defence of your own proper territories, and the con- 
‘ duét of the war that now threatens dttica. A war, which will af- 
* furedly be full of calamity to us all, whenever it fhall appear, 
‘ but which really began that day, when we yielded up Thermopylae. 
«For had you not been then..deceived, nothing could have now 
‘ diitreffed the republic. . Neither was PAikp then powerful enough 
« by fea to have attempted a defcent upon the coaft of Attica, nor 
‘ by land to march beyond Thermopyle and Phocis; but either he 
« muft have acted with {tri regard to juftice, and preferved the 
* peace inviolable, or initantly been engaged in a war like that, 
‘which obliged him lately with fo much earneftnefs to defire a 
* peace. Sufficient therefore has been faid, to make you recolle& 
“your prefent dangers. That you fhould ever prove them more 
‘clearly by experience, O all ye Gods! may it never come to 
«pafs. For I would not, that any man, however juitly meriting 
‘ deftruction, fhould be punifhed, if his punifhment muft be at- 
« tended with univerfal danger, and public calamity.’ 


few paflages, becaufe inaccuracies of this kind, if frequently re- 
ated, throw an air of carelefinefs over any performance, which 
we fhould be forry to find in a work of fo much real merit as the 
tranflation before us. 
[ Zo be continued. | 
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Art. VI. Memoirs of a Young Lady of Quality, a Platoniff. In 
three vols. 8vo. Pr. gs. Baldwin. 


HIS is a Tranflation from the French, not badly executed ; 

the ftory is ferious and entertaining, but fometimes heavy 

from its length and reflections, which are, in the main, juft and 

properly adapted. Several of the Situations are really affecting, 
and we cannot help faying that we read it with fome fatisfaétion. 

2 Madan 
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Madam de St. Preuil, having been forced by her parents to wed 
a gentleman bearing the name which we here give her, in fome 
months after her marriage admitted the embraces of the man fhe 
loved ; and hence arofe the heroine of thefe memoirs, who writes 
them herfelf, in feveral letters to a certain princefs her friend. 

Having, with the affiftance of her maid, impofed the child on 
her hufband as his own, fhe forfwore the future addrefles of her 
gallant, and applied herfelf with all a mother’s care to the educa- 
tion of this favourite daughter, and two other fons, the legitimate 
fruits of her marriage. ‘The former had now already reached the 
years of puberty, growing up extremely beautiful, when Mon/. by 
fome chance learning the impofition, without difcovering his wife’s 
breach of faith, conceives an affection for the fuppofed foundling, 
and courts her as a miftrefs. Being determined at any rate to pof- 
fefs her, he leaves her this alternative, either to be immured in a 
cloifter which fhe hates, or to confent to gratify his wifhes, and 
accept of 4000 livres a year during life. 

It being impoffible for her to redrefs herfelf in this dilemma, 
by having recourfe to her mother’s advice, who was gone a long 
journey ; fhe long watched an opportunity of efcaping, and ef- 
feéted it, when things were brought even to the lait extremity. 
Her place of refuge was the houfe of Abbot Faniféau, a churchman 
in very high efteem, and fpiritual director to fome of the firft peo- 
ple in France. 

Having given an account of her perils to this reverend gentleman, 
he promifed to fecure her virtue ’till her mother’s return, and to 
lodge her in a place of fafety, provided fhe would condefcend to 
pafs for his niece ;' and the better to fit her for this new character, 
he took from her jewels to the amount of 10,000 livres, of which 
he promifed to be careful; and then fent her in a coach with a 
female fervant to a certain lodging prepared for her in a diftant 
part of the town, where he promifed to vifit her as often as 
poffible. 

She found the place neat, convenient, and agreeable; and if 
fhe made the leaft complaint of any thing, it was inftantly re- 
dreffed by the pious dire&tor, who conftant in his vifits and inftruc- 
tions had other views than thofe of preferving her Chaftity. . Plea- 
fure was his great point, and to make his fair ward contribute 
theretv, his principal wifh: the artful fteps he took for that pur- 
pofe, his equivocal arguments, his endeavouring to give her falfe 
ideas Of virtue, honour, modéfty, &c. and the many tempting {nares 
he laid for her ruin are well told. 

We have already every thing to fear for this innocent unhappy 
girl, when we find her agreeably relieved by the unexpeéted pre- 
fence of the marquis de Sherling, an intimate friend of her mother’s, 
who after long fearch had found her out, as well as the perfon and 
character of her guardian, of whofe defigns fhe is with difficulty 
convinced, and prevailed upon te ~-turn to her mother. A few 
minutes 
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rminutes before her arrival, her fuppofed father refign’d his breatlé 
in a fever, and left his etfeéts to be divided amongft his children 
according to the mother’s pleafure, without difclofing the fecret of 
our heroine’s birth. 

Madam De St. Preuil, who was a woman of excellent fenfe, 
fhared the wealth of which her hufband died ~poffefled, fo impar- 
tially among her children, who were all moft amiably difpofed, as 
to remove even the flighteft occafion for murmur or rebuke; and 
never family lived together more ftri€tly united in friendfhip. 

Some years rolled on in eafe and amity, when the count a Brr- 
ville, madam S¢. Preuil’s gallant, and father to our authorefs, re- 
turned from an Indian government immenfely rich; and finding 
his dear miftrefs unengaged, marries her. The union was however 
extremely fhort; he died in two or three days of a fit of indi- 
_geftion, leaving his daughter a noble fortune, as well as his dif- 
confolate widow. His death was a ftroke that fhe could never re- 
cover; fhe fickened apace, and finding the marquis de Sherling’s 
friendfhip for her daughter improved into love, refolved to fee 
them joined in matrimony before fhe died. ‘This refolution gave 
the daughter much anxiety; fhe had a regard for the marquifs, 
but could never think of marrying him without trembling ;_ nay 
fhe had a fixed averfion to a married life; befides a fettled affec- 
tion, independent of all fenfuality, for a chevalier named Beaxuval, 
whofe years were more adequate to hers. 

She is open enough to fay that fhe fears her oppofing this 
match, which fhe contrived to prevent even the very moment when 
the prieft was about to join their hands, helped to break her mo- 
ther’s heart. However, by the deceafe fhe was left fingle, and 
miftrefs of a confiderable fortune entirely in her own power; want- 
ing only three months of being at age. She chofe to fpend that 
fhort fpace at the convent of Port-Royal, one of the moft agreeable 
places of retreat in the world. Here fhe contraéted a ftriét friend- 
fhip with madam Kelmader, a: lady of great merit, whom fhe in- 
vites to live with her, and at length contrives to marry to her el- 
der brother. 

Her time of mourning being expired, fhe launches out into all 
the pleafures of life, and in defcribing her enjoyment of them, 
feems to write with an air of eafe and fincerity, concealing none 
of thofe little foibles that naturally flutter round the human heart 
when it is immerfed in gayety. Nor was fhe without admitting 
fome endearments bordering upon love, from Beauval, whom fhe 
confeffes matter of her heart; yet infifts upon her paffion being 
merely platonic, independent of fenfuality or defire: his happened 
to differ, for having one night hid himfelf in her bedchamber, he 
made an attempt upon her perfon, in which being baffled, he 
efcaped without being difcovered, or in the leaft fufpected. 

Such an outrage made her very uneafy, fhe imagines it a ble- 


mifh upon her honour, only to be removed by marrying him that 
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dared it. In confequence of this innate fuggeftion, fhe endea-- 
voured to compel the man whom fhe fufpects to confefs it ; but he 
perfifting in his innocence, and fhe not being able to fix at any 
rate upon the particular perfon, refolves to preferve herfelf here- 
after fafe from fuch infults, by repofing her honour with Beauqal, 
whom fhe inclines to marry in {pite of all former proteftations. 
She fends for him to converfe on that fubje&, and offers lim 
her hand ; * I am fenfible of the great obligation, divine ae 
St. Preuil, replied the chevalier, with a doleful air. Shall I 
“fay more? No one knows fo well as I how adoreable you. are, 
«and how dear it will coft me fhould I lofe you. : But why may I 
‘ not frankly difclofe my thoughts? You are in fo favourable a dx- 
‘ pofition, I will venture. I have but one word to fay, madam, 
“« added he, fixing his eyes upon me. You muft inftantly fwear, 
‘to give me your hand, or with this fword will I immediately 
¢ difpatch a life, which, if I am divefted of the hopes of being 
‘ yours, will become infupportable. 

‘ According to my prefent inclination, there was no occafion for 
‘ that fatal image the chevalier then prefented me with, to fix my 
‘ refolution; I only waited a proper opportunity to pronounce in 
‘his favour. Lay afide that fteel, replied 1, it turns me to ice 
‘ with fear and horror. ‘That you had rather die than be unfaith- 
‘ful, is fufficient to determine me. After fo many vows and pro- 
‘ teftations on your part, I fhall at laft venture to take a ftep, I 
‘have always been as much terrified at as death. And now fr, 
‘added I, looking paflionately upon him, fince your life and re- 
« pofe are attached to this hymen you propofe fo much happineis 
‘in, I give you my pramife, and my hand, appoint the day when 
‘we fhall be united for ever, that you may have nothing more 
‘to defire. Know, that my impatience is as great as yours, and 
‘that I think myfelf truly blefled, that you have happily forced 
‘me to give my confent. 

‘The firft motion of my lover, was to embrace me with tranf- 
‘port, and then break forth into the moft extravagant. joy. I 
‘ believed he now triumphed ; but, what could I divine! When, 
‘with an alr more compofed, he replaced himfelf in his chair, 
‘and looking attentively upon me. You know now, faid he to 
‘me, by the exceflive fatisfattion I have juft demonfated, how 
‘very fenfible: 1 any.ef the happinefs you have difclofed ;.,but be- 
‘ caufe nothing may-eyer difturb our tranquillity, will. you permit 
‘me, in my turn, to exact a proof of your confidence; and the 
‘ goodnefs you defign to honour me with? Speak! Sir, fpeak ! 
‘interrupted I, confounded at this propofal: I am ready to an- 
‘fwer the confidence you would exact, and to give you fuch 
‘ proofs, as you may think neceflary to your felicity—but initead 
‘ of making me an anfwer, he rofe, and walked feveral turns, 
‘ backward and forward, in my chamber, appearing to be in a 
‘ moft profound revery. So amazing a behaviour, after fo many 

* pro- 
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proteftations, and fuch tranfports of joy, froze all my fenfes. f 
apprehended he muft be debating in his mind fome very ferious 
refle&tion to occafion this fudden change and unpolitenefs. | I was 
no fooner ftruck with this notion, but the images it prefented 
made me tremble. Beayval has diffembled, faid I to myfelf, he 
knows my adventure, he fees the boldnefs with which I have 
impofed upon him.thefe pretended ‘fentiments of delicacy and re- 
ferve; he blufhes for me how do I know! he is, perhaps, 
meditating the moft terrible way to be revenged. What have I 
not to fear, from fo outrageous a jealoufy as his! 

I was miftaken, my princefs. . The Chevalier was, at that time, 
reproaching himfelf, for the violence he had offered me, and was 
greatly embarraffed how to own it. The nature of this confi- 
dence appeared fo delicate an affair, and he thought it fo necef- 
fary to our mutual happinefs, that he believed it impoffible to 





be filent, without running. a rifque of making us both mife- 


rable. He might wonder too, perhaps, why I did not explain 
myfelf on this fubject, I fay perhaps, becaufe I never had an op- 
portunity to know. Be it as it may, he undoubtedly imagined, 
as a man of honour, he ought not to conceal it. He drew near 
me, with a lefs penfive air, and yet fhewed great confufion. 
Before I reap the benefit of that fignal favour you have now con- 
defcended to promife, I think we fhould mutually employ ours 
felves about every thing that may fecure our happinefs. We 
have both the one and the other fecrets to impart, and our mos 
tives for not having dared to divulge them fooner, may poffibly 
be the fame——I know that in the dead of night, a rafh man, 
grown defperate by your rigour, dared to make an attempt— 
Stop, fir, interrupted I, frighted, at the light he was going to 
give me, that there could not have remained the leaft doubt. 
Tell me, added I, (taking out the buttons I had found) if you know 
thefe diamonds. The Chevalier’s filence confirmed all my fufpi- 
cions. Oh! I fee then, faid I, what you have kept to prove your 
love. I fee then, monfter, added I, that fecret difcovered, which 
has coft me fo many tears, fo much vexation, and fo much for- 
row. Unfortunate that Iam; is it poffible, a young creature, 
who has never fwerved from her principles, fhould be expofed to 
fo many outrages? What have I done, good heaven! purfued 
I, fhedding a flood of tears, to be a prey to fo many misfor- 
tunes? Ah! what are then thofe misfortunes, replied M. de. Bedu- 
val, throwing himfelf at my feet, fhocked. with regret at his 
own imprudence? In-the name of heaven; you juft now invoked, 
calm, I befeech you, that profound forrow, 2nd wipe away thofe 
precious tears. Far from reproaching you, cruel creature ; ’tis’I; 
who, through an excefs of delicacy, without doubt not rightly 
underitood, have now made a declaration of my crimes to re- 
pair them. How can you take fo unkindly this miftake, and 


fufpe& 1 fhould ever upbraid you for an attempt where I alone 
‘ am 
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“€ am culpable, and which, in every refpeét, redounds to my 
‘ fhame, and your glory?. Refume, madam, your .ufual equity, 
* pronounce, jf you pleafe, the punifhment due to my egregious 
rafhnefs ; but do me the juftice to believe, far from daring to 
conceive that horrible project to offend you, I had no other in- 
tention in recalling to your mind that fatal night, but to own 
my offence. I merit your pardon by the fincerity of my con- 
feffion ; and by the reiterated’affurances of a moft perfeét repent- 
ance and remorfe, and in the laft place, by this proof, that ‘I 
would hide nothing from you. The fatal 6ahild? with which 
my eyes had till that time been bewitched, being now fnatched 
away, I was made to fee clearly, what I durft not even fufpet 
before. The confeffion of this outrage, far from diminifhing 
the blacknefs of it, I found fo much barbarity in fo atrocious 
an injury, my love for Beauval was’ that inftant extinguifhed. 

It is enough, fir, faid I tohim, in atone, which fpoke neither 
compaflion nor anger; I do not believe after what you have 
owned, we have any thing more to fay to each other. I defire 
it as a favour, you would never fee me more, nor endeavour, by 
any means whatfoever, to foften me, for all your pains and en- 

deavours will be in vain; but that’ you may have’ no reafon td. 
reproach me, for want of that franknefs I have always fhewn, I 
ingenuoufly declare, had you fpared me the fhame of fo fhocking — 
a remembrance, I would have been your wife in eight days, I 
was refolved..The fcene is now changed, you are become a 
indifferent, as you was formerly dear to me’; and in order to 
make you eafy with regard to what concerns me, ‘I further add; 

for your confolation, if you really need it, that fince I have ex- 
perienced in you what men are, I for ever renounce all engage- 
ments, which might give them any fort of power over my per- 
fon. As for my heart, I cannot anfwer for that, but marriage 
I will never thipk of more; notwithitanding, as I am of opinion, 
no woman fhould entirely give herfelf up a facrifice on account 
of her lover’s perfidy, I thall not forfake the world for love of 
you, but I fhall know fo well how to guard againft fuch pér- 
‘ jured feducers, and againft their fnares and attempts; you fhall 
* be the only-perfon able to fay, you was fo bold to offend me in 
‘ the manner you have done. Thefe, fir, are my fentiments, 
‘ from whence nothing fhall ever be capable of making me deviate 
* in the leaft. Now, fir, retire, if you pleafe, and endeavour to 
* forget even my name. 

‘ In finifhing thefe words, I gave feveral pulls to the ftring of 
‘my bell, for fear he fhould perfift in obtaining his pardon, or 
* be provoked to fome extravagance. After fo horrid an attempt, 
‘ my fears were very excufable, though I was wrong to harbour 
* even a bare fufpicion of it. ‘The poor lad found himfelf fo ter- 
‘ ribly fhocked at my refolutions, and the tranquil manner in 
* which I delivered them to him, that he appeared as he fat quite 
Vou. LI. March 1757. S * mo- 
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* motionlefs, and prefently withdrew, unable to utter one fingle 
* word.’ 

This conference put an entire end to their intimacy, but made 
no other change in her way of living; fhe foon confoled herfelf for 
the lofs of Beaxval , by the acquifition of another enamorato, with 
whom fhe dealt quite upon the Pilatenie fyftem; nor had fhe any 
notion of changing at the time of her clofing her memoirs, which 
leave her fingle-aud happy. in the midft of the gay and great 
world. 

Upon the whole, thefe memoirs are written in a genteel 
lively {tile; all the adventures are related very pleafantly, and 
act only the characters of the lady’s different lovers are well 
drawn ; but feveral memoirs of indifferent perfons introduced ia 
@ very entertaining manner; and tho’ they do not abfolutely con- 
tribute to carry on the bufinefs of the piece, they do not intrude 
fo abruptly as to break the connexion of the ftory. 





=e 
Art. VII. Dovetas, a Tragedy. 8v0, Pr.is. 6¢. Millar. 


. HE noble tragedy of Douglas (/ays the celebrated Mr. David 
. T Hume) is one of the moft interefting and pathetic pieces 
« that was ever exhibited on any theatre: fhould I give it the 
* preference to the Mercpe of Mafei, and to that of Voltaire, which 
* it refembles in its fubje&t, fhould I affirm, that it contained more 
* fire and fpirit than the former, more tendernefs and fimplicity 
‘ than the latter, J might be accufed of partiality *. 

And fo indeed, in our opinion, 4e might with great juftice: for 
though we are ready to allow much to the bias of friendfhip and 
affeétion, yet would we beg leave to put this author in mind, that 
there is alfo fomething due to truth, tafte, and judgment, which 
we cannot think any man hath a right to facrifice, even to the 
moit intimate private connections. We would gladly admit with 
Mr. David Hume, that there is a great degree of merit in his 
friend’s performance, which we fhall point out by and by; but at 
the fame time will venture to affert in oppofition to + him, that 
the author of Douglas is as far from Shake/pear and Osaway, as Lon- 
don is from Edinburgh, or the banks of von from the river Taweed, 
as will fufficiently appear to any impartial reader, who fhall at- 
tentively confider the intrinfic merit of this piece, unfeduced by 
the glare ef drefs, the force of attion, and every other ornament 


merely theatrical. 
To 


* See his dedication to the Rev. Mr. Hume, prefixed to the four 
differtations latcly publithed. 

+ ‘ You polis (/ys Mr. D. Hume) the true theatric genius of 
 Shateipear and Oraway, refined from the unhappy barbarifm of the 
* one, and licentioufnefs of the other.’ 
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To fori a proper judgment of the whole it is neceffary to ex- 
amine feparately the feveral diftin& parts of it, oz. the fable, 
characters, fentiment, and diction. 

But before we enter into this difcuffion, we fhali take the li-’ 
berty to make an obfery ation or two on that well-known line in 
Horace, 


Neve minor, nen fit quinto produ€tior a&u ; 


which though adopted by modern critics as an inconteftable 
maxim, has, in our opinion, fpoiled many more good plays than 
it has made: it is indeed only an arbitrary decifion without any 
good reafons, as we ever heard, to fupport it: befides that:itisa 
law utterly unknown to the miafters of the Grecian theatre; thofe 
approved models of perfection, whofe tragedies we>know _con- 
fifted of one continued act * longer or fhorter, according, to the 
fubje&, together with the occafional interruption of the chorus. 
The length of the play and the number of atts; -therefere=we 
imagine, fhould be proportioned to the fable, inthe fame manne? 
as every thing made to contain fhould be fuited to the Tize of that 
which is to be contained in it. There are. many plots.able to 
furnifh out three good aéts, which could not extend themfelyes to 
five, without the fafhionable method of wire-drawing ‘every cir- 
cumftance and fentiment, till the whole matter is fpread as thin 
as leaf gold, and as void of fubftance and {pirit as a French pgem. 
Upon the whole, we cannot fee any reafon why there fhould be 
more impropriety in a tragedy of three acts, than in a comedy of 
two, many of which we have lately feen: whether the piece be- 
fore us would not, on thefe principles, admit of fome contraction, 
we will not pretend to determine, though perhaps the univerfal 
opinion, concerning the fmall merit of the two: firft aéts might 
juftify fuch a conclufion. | 

But to proceed to our Critique. 

The fable of Douglas is briefly this: Matilda, the daughter of 
Sir Malcolm, lord of Balarmo in Scotland, had, when véry young, 
been privately married to Douglas, without the knowledge and con- 
fent of her father, (the houfes of Douglas and Malcolm having, like 
the Capulets and Montagues been long at variance with each other) : 
in three weeks after her marriage, Douglas is flain in battle, and 
Matilda \eft with child by him. The marriage therefore is con- 
cealed, and the child as foon as born delivered to the care of a 
hurfe ; but neither nurfe nor child being afterwards heard of, Ma- 
tilda concludes that they were drowned in croffing the river. Soon 
after this Matilda is compelled by her father (a ftranger to her firft 
marriage) to wed Randolph, a Scotch nobleman, who it feems had 
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delivered her from the arms of a villain, ready to commit violence 
upon her. Matilda is inconfolable for the lofs of her hufband and 
child, which laft fhe hath itill fome diftant hopes may yet be 
alive. 

The play opens with Mazilda in thefe circumftances, lamenting, 
with her confidante, her unhappy condition, and recounting the 
hiftory of her misfortunes. The firft act, which is very fhort, 
confifts principally of this one fcene, and’ as it contains only a 
dull narration of the above-mentioned circumftances, has little to 
recommend it. As foon as fhe retires, enters Glenalvon, a hateful 
character, who tells us, that he is in love with Matilda, and is 
determined to enjoy her, though at the expence of her hufband 
Randolph’s life whom he refolves to deftroy the firft opportunity. 

A& 2d, A ftranger, who proves afterwards to be Douglas, the 
hero of the piece, is introduced to Matilda, by lord Randolph, who 
acquaints her, that this young man had faved his life from fome 
affaffins, who it feems, to make ufe of our poet’s familiar expref- 
fion, 


« Wou’d have quickly /aid lord Randelph lw, 
« Had not this brave and generous ftranger come.’ 


This ftranger, being afked. who he was, tells them that his 
name is Norva/, and that he was the fon of a fhepherd; but, tired 
of a rural life, had left his home to be a foldier of fortune, and 
gain a fame in arms. Lord Randolph takes Norval under his pro- 
tection. A fhort fcene fucceeds, in which there is nothing very 
interefting between Glenalvon and lady Randolph, who reproaches 
him with his unlawful paffion for her, and advifes him, for his 
own fake, to be civil to the new favourite Norwal. The ac& 
concludes with a tedious foliloquy of Glenalwon’s. 

A& 3d. A prifoner is brought in to lady Randolph, who it feems, 
had been found lurking in the wood with jewels about him of con- 
fiderable value. She examines him, and finds by his ftory that 
the fuppofed ftranger Norval is her own fon *, whom fhe had fup- 


pofed 


* As this difcovery is the principal, and indeed almoft the only in- 
terefting fcene in the whole play, we fhall extraét the moit material 
art of it for the entertainment of our readers. 
‘ Prifoner. Some eighteen years ago, | rented land 
* Of brave Sir Malcolm, then Balarmo’s lord ; 
« But falling to decay, his fervants feiz’d 
« All that | had, and then turn’d me and mine, 
(Four helplefs Infants and their weeping mother) 
Out to the mercy of the winter winds. 
A little hovel by the river's fide 
Receiv’d us: there hard labour, and the kill 
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pofed dead. She defires-the prifoner to keep the fecret of Norval’ 


birth till a propefopportunity of declaring it. Glena/von then en¢ 


ar 
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In fifhing, which was formerly my fport, 
Supported life. - Whilft thus we poorly liv'd, 


- One ftormy night, as I remember well, 


The wind anderain beat hard upon our roof : 
--Red came the river down, and loud and oft 
. Lhe angry {pinitof the water fhriek’d. 

At the pan" faa of night was heard the cry 

OF one in jeopardy. f rofe, and ran 

To where the circling eddy of a pool 

Beneath the ford, us'd oft to bring within 

My reach whatever floating thing the ftream 

Had caught. The-voicé was ceas’d ; the perfon loft : 

But looking fad and earneft on the’ waters, 

By the moon’s light I faw, whirl’d round and round, 

A bafket: foon i drew it to the bank, 

And neftled curious there an infant lay. 
‘ For the wealth of kingdoms, I would not 

Have touch’d that infant, with a hand of harm. 

* Lady Randolph. Ha! doft thou fay fo ? Then perhaps he lives! 
‘ ‘Prifoner. Not many days ago he was alive! 

* Lady Rand/th. O! God of heaven! did he then die fo lately ? 
* Prifoner. I did not fay he died; I hope he lives. 

Not many days ago thefe eyes beheld 

Him, flourifhing in youth, and health, and beauty. 

* Lady Randolph. Where is he now? 

‘ Prifener. Alas! I know not where. 

‘ Lady Randolph. Oh fate! I fear thee ftill. ‘Thou riddler, fpeak - 
Direct and clear ; elfe 1 will fearch thy foul. 

‘ Anna. Permit me, ever honour’d! Keen impatience, 
Tho’ hard to be'reftrain’d, defeats itfelf. 
Purfue thy ftory with a faithful tongve, 





* To the laft hour that thou didft keep the child. 
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‘ Prifoner. Fear not my faith, tho’ ] mutt fpeak my fhame. 
Within the cradle, where the infant lay, 

Was ftow’d a mighty ftore of gold and jewels : 

Tempted by which we did refolve to hide, 

From all the world, this wonderful event, 

And like a peafant brecd the noble child. 

That none might mark the change of our eftate, 

We left the country, travell’d to the north, 

Bought flocks and herds, and gradually brought forth 
Our fecret wealth. But God's all-feeing eye 

Beheld our avarice, and {mote us fore. 

For one by one all our own children died, 

And he, the ftranger, fole remain’d the heir 

Of what indeed was his. Fain then would I, 

Who with a father’s fondnefs lov’d the boy, 

Have trufted him, now in the dawn of youth, 

With his own fecret: but my anxious wife, 
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ters, and informs her that the Daxes had landed a numerous army 
on the coaft of Lorhiaz. Glenalvon flatters lady Randolph ; but after 
fhe is gone, informs us in another foliloquy, that he intends to 
make Randolph jealous of the ftranger Narvel. Thus ends the 
third a. 

AG ath opens with a fcene between lord and lady Rendelph, 
who talk of the landing of the Dazes, and the preparations neceffa- 
ry to beat them back. To them enter Norval and Glenalvon, the 
former of whom recounts the means by which he learned the art 
of war, with other incidents not very material, or conducive to the 
plot, which is better confulted by the next fcene between lady 

Randolph 


Foreboding evil, never would confent. 

Mean while the ftripling grew in years and beauty ; 

And, as-we oft ob i'd, he bore hinfelf, 

Not as the offspring of our cottage blood; 

For nature will break out: mild with the ‘mild;- 

But with the froward he was fierce as fire, 

And night and day he talk’d of war and’arms. 

1 fet myfelf again{t his warlike bent ; 

But all in vain: for whea a de/perate band 

‘Of robbers from the favage mountains came—— 

« Lady Rasdolpd. Eternal Providence! What is thy name? 
* Prifoner, My name is Norval; and my name he bears. 
* Lady Randolph. "Tis he; ’tis he himfelf! It is my fon! 
¢ O fovereign mercy! ’Twas my child I faw! 

¢ No wonder, Anna, that my bofom burn'd. 

‘ Anna, Jult are your tranfports ; ne’er was woman's heart 

* Prov’d with fuch fierce extremes. High fated dame! 

* But yet remember that you are beheld 

* By fervile eyes ; your geftures may be feen 

* Jmpaffion’d, ftrange; perhaps your words o’erheard., . 

‘ Lady Randolph. Well do thou counfel, Anna: Heaven below 
On me that wifdom which my fate requires! 

« “nna, The mements of deliberation pafs, 

And foon you muft refolve. This ufeful man 

Mutt be difmifs'd in fafety, e’er my lord 

Shall with his brave deliverer return. 

‘ Frifoner, If 1, amidft aftonifhment and fear, 

Have of your words and geftures rightly judg'd, 

Thou art the daugiter of my ancient matter ; 

The child I refcu’d from the flood is thine. 

‘ Lady Rawdolph, With thee difimulation now were vain, 
¢ Tam indeed the daughter of Sir Makéin; 

‘The child thou refcu’dft from the flood is mine. 

‘ Prifoner. Bieft be the hour that made me a poor man! 

¢ My poverty hath fav’d my mafter’s houfe !’ 

There is fomething in this narration very ftriking and pathetic, with 
an air of truth and fimplicity that cannot fail to recommend it to the 
judicious reader. The fuperior merit of the fcene is indeed attended 
with one inconvenience, wiz. that all the fucceeding.ones, even the 
cataftrophe itfclf, appear cold and languid im-comparifon with it. 
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Randolph and her fon (Norval, or Douglas) where fhe reveals ‘to 


him the * fecret of his birth, difcovered, as we may remember, to 
ber 


* Lady Randolph being le left alone with Norval, produces the jewels 
taken from the prifoner, as mentioned-in the: beginning of the = 
act, amongf which was a heart, 


‘ The chofen ad of- bee os valiant name.’ 


and then fays, ~ F 
‘ Know’'tt pom sete gems? 
* Norval. Dart I Sotieve mine eyes ~ 
¢ I'd*fay I knew them, and they were my father's. 
¢ Lad y Randolph. Thy father’s fay’ftthou! ah! they were thy father’s. 
‘Nn pall I faw them once, and curioufly enquir'd 
‘ Of both my parents.whence fuch fplendor came? 
‘ But I was check’d, and more could never learn. 
‘ Lady Randolph. ‘1 hen learn of me, thou art not Norval’sfon. 
Norval. Not Norwafs fon | 
* Lady Randolph. Nor of.a thepherd {prong 
Norval. Lady, who.am I then? 
Lady Randolph. Noble thou art ; 
* For noble was thy fire! 
‘ Norval. I willbelieve . 
‘ O! tell me farther! Say who was my father? 
‘ Lady Randolph. Douglas ! 
Norcal, Lord Dox 2 whom to day I faw? 
Lady Randolph. His ounger brother, 
Norval, And in mt camp? 
‘ Lady Randolph, Alas! 
‘ arent You make me tremble—Sighs and tears to 
; Lives my brave father ? 
* Lady Randolph. Ah! too brave indeed ! 
* He fell in battle e’er thyfelf was born. 
‘ Norval. Ah meunhappy! e’er I faw the light? 
* But does my mother live? Imay conclude, 
* From my own fate, her portion has been forrow. 
‘ Lady Randolph. She lives; but wattes her life in confiant woe, 
* Weeping her hufband flain, her infant loft. 
* Norval. You that are fkill'd fo well in the fad flory 
* Of my unhappy parents, and with tears 
* Bewail their de eftiny, now have compaffion 
* Upon the offspring of the friends you lov'd, 
‘Oo i tell me hes and where my mother is ! 
‘ Oppreft by a bafe world, perhaps fhe bends 
‘ Beneath the weight of other ills than grief ; 
* And defolate, implores of heav'n, the aid 
‘ Her fon fhouldgive. It is, it muft be fo—— 
¢ Your countenance confeffes, that fhe’s wretched. 
¢O! tell me her condition ! Can the {word 
¢ Who fhall refit me in a parent's caufe ? 
‘ Lady Randolph. Thy virtue ends her woe:—My fon, my fon! 
* I am thy mother, and the wife of Douglas!” 
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her in the preceding act. She advifes him, notwithftanding, ftill 
to retain the name of Nerwal, and not to appear as Douglas, till 
a proper opportunity fhould offer of affuming that title. She ap- 
points another private meeting with him, and refers him for the 
time and place to a billet which the had already given into the hands 
of his fervant; they then part. ‘To this fucceeds a feene between 
Randolph and ‘Glenalven, wherein Gknalvon having, by corrupting 
the fervant, gain’d Marilda’s letter to her fon, puts in execution 
his fcheme of making lord Randolph jeaious, in which he fucceeds. 
They agree to fecrete themfelves in the thicket where Mati/da and 
Norval had appointed to meet, and there obferve their behaviour. 
In the mean time-Norwal and Gilena/won meet, Glenalvon infults 
him, a quarrel enfues, which they are juft on the point of deciding 
by a duel, when Randolph, who overheard all, and had been pofted 
near for that purpofe, enters and parts them. Thus ends the 
fourth act. 

A& 5. Old Norval enters to Douglas, and informs him, that Randolph 
and Glenalvon, whom he had overheard, had vow’d revenge on, and 
were refolv’d to deftroy him. Douglas thanks him for the caution, 
but cannot (and indeed how fhould he) imagine the caufe of their 
refentment. He imparts the news to Marida, who is greatly 
alarmed at her fon’s danger, fhe advifes him to fly to the camp, 
and put himfelf under the proteétion of his uncle lord Douglas. He 
confents with reluétance to the propofal. Juft as they are fepa- 
rating, Randolph and Gkenalvon enter behind them, they wait till 
the mother and fon are parted, and then Randolph leaves Glenalvon 
(being refolved to perform the deed without affiftance) to purfue 
and murder Douglas. A clafhing of fwords is heard, and Gienal- 
con runs out to perform his part, which, we find, was, if poffible, 
to make anend of them both. Lady Razudo/ph, on hearing the 
noife returns. Douglas then enters to her with a fword in each 
hand; he informs her, that he had flain Glenalyon, who bafely 
came behind and wounded him juft as he had difarmed Randolph, 
The wound however which Dong/as received from Glenalvon proves 
fatal. He leans upon his fword, grows faint, and dies. Lord 
Randolph comes in, and convinced now of G/enalvon’s treachery, la- 
ments the fate of Douglas. Matilda is frantic with defpair, runs 
out, and as we are foon after informed by her faithful 4zza, throws 
herfelf from a precipice into the river. Randolph, weary of life, re- 
folves to feek the camp, and facrifice it in battle, Whence he 

———— hopes he never fhall return, 
Thus ends the play. 

Such is the fable of Mr. Hume’s tragedy, The conftruction of it 
lies open to many obje€tions, which, if the nature of this work 
permitted us, might eafily be pointed out to our readers, to 
whom we fhall only fubmit the following obfervations. 

The itriking refemblance of this plot in its principal features to 

others, 
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others, which have been fo lately treated by our * modern tragic. 
poets, were it ever fo interefting, would greatly diminifh our 
pleafure in the reprefentation. 

The difcovery is, perhaps made tov early, and, as we shferved, 
cafts a difagreeable fhade over all the other fcenes. 

The cataftrophe is aukwardly brought about, the jealoufy of 
Randolph too precipitately caught, and without foundation. Be- 
fides, that it doth not fufficiently appear what advantages Glenal- 
von would reap from the effects of this difcord, as it might: poffi- 
bly have ended not only in the deftruétion of Norwal, (or Douglas) 
but alfo in the death of Matilda, the woman he lov’d. 

To this we may add, that the fate of Deuglas and Matilda, who 
are both innocent, is fcarce reconcileable with poetical juitice, which 
feems to have been violated by their deaths, fo that the audience 
have reafon to cry out with lady Randolph, 


¢ Hear juftice, hear, are thefe the fruits of virtue?’ 


As to the chara@ers, there is fcarce one in it, except Douglas ; 
which indeed is tolerably well fupported. 

The /entiments which we meet with in this tragedy, though 
but thinly fown, are for the moft part adapted to the charaéters, 
and make their appearance with fome degree of propriety, and 
to them it is, inour opinion, that Doug/as is principally indebt- 
ed for its fuccefs. 

When lady Randolph tells us in the firft a&t, that fhe took an 
equivocal oath fhe never would marry (becaufe at this time fhe 
was already married) one of Douglas’ name, fhe adds the following 
refleGtion, which naturally arifes on the occafion. 


* Sincerity, 
‘« Thou firft of virtues, let no mortal leave 
‘ Thy onward path! altho’ the earth fhould gape 
« And from the gulf of hell deftraction cry, 
‘ To take diffimulation’s winding way. 


What 4una fays on the pleafure lady Randolph took in looking 
on young Norval, before fhe knew him to be her fon, is extreme- 
ly pretty. 

‘ How fondly did your eyes devour the boy! 
‘ Myfterious nature with the unfeen cord 


* Of pow’rful inftin& drew you to your own. 
Matilda 


* It is folike Merope, efpecially in the beginning, that it is impof- 
fible not to feel the fimilitude: the fentiments muft be confequently 
alike in many places. Lady Randolph on fight of Norva/ refleéts upon 
her loft child, and fays, 


‘ He might have been like this young gallant ftranger, 
« And pair‘d with him in features and in fhape.’ 


Merope we may remember talks of Dori/as exaétly in the fame manner. 
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Matilda in defcribing her hufband fays, 
‘ On his piercing eye 
* Sat * obfervation ; on each glance of thought, 
* Decifion follow’d, as the thunder-bolt 
* Purfues the flafh.’ “: 


When fhe hears the news of the landing of the Danes, fhe cries 


eut 
« How many mothers fhall bewail théir fons! 
¢ How many widows weep their-hulbands-flain ! 
« Ye dames of Dexmark/ ev’n for you! feel, 
« Who, fadly fitting on the fea-beat fhore, 
<« Long look for lords that never fhall return.” 


Thefe, with fome other ftrokes of nature. equally pleafing 
and juit, pleaded ftrongly with the audience in favour of Douglas. 

In regard to the didion of this tragedy, ‘we fhall only Bilirve, 
that tho’ it is the part in which its moft f&anguine admirers have 
placed its greateft merit, we cannot agree with sthemy in-this deter- 
mination. With fuperficial judges, as ranting will pafs- for paf- 
fion, and bombaft for fublimity, low and vulgar expreflion may 
alfo be miftaken for fimplicity. From a ftudious affectation of this, 
an aythor may often deviate into very mean and ‘fervile language. 
For inftance, when lady Randolph tells us, that war with foreign foes 
is not fo-hateful 


*' As-that which with our neighbours oft we wage ;’ 
When by way of informing us fhe was with child, fhe fays, fhe 
was | 
‘ As women with to be that love their lords ;? 


The’ hand (fays Apia y 
bo $ that {pins th’ uneven thread of life, 
‘ May {mooth the length that’s yet to come of yours ; 


«4 When I had feiz’d the Dane, by chance ‘he caine, 
¢ Refeu’d, and had the lady for his labour';" <~ * ’ 


«© The bleft above upon their t golden ‘beds, 


When..the prifoner is brought i in, in the; beginning of the third 
act, he cries out ay n 
‘| 


* This feems to have been borrow'd from Midion. pV? ty, * 
on his brow 
Deliberation fat, and public care. Paradife Loft. 
+ The firft of thefe verfes rhimes like the old‘monkith tales, and 


in the fecond ‘is a vulgar expreffion 
What ideas can we form of eafe and pleafure in lying on a golden 


bed ? which we may fuppofe was accompany’d with a boliter of adamant 
and marble pillows for foftnefs? 
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* J know no more than does the child unborn 
* Of what you charge me with’ —— 

As I hope 

For mercy, €&e. 


¢ Honey’d flattery ! 
* How pleafing.art thou to the tafte of man, 
« And woman alfo? 


(He might as well:have gone on, and faid, ay, and of children toe) 


* A rude and boifterous captain of the fea 
* Faften’d a quarrel on bim;’ 


* Having no /acquey but-pale poverty ;’ 
‘ Let no man after me, a woman wed, 

| * © Whofe heart he knows he has not, tho’ fhe brings 
* A mine of gold ;’ 


* You look (/ays Glenalvon to Norval) 
§ As if you took the mea/ure of their minds, 
‘ And faid in fecret,, you’re no. match for me;’ 


* Impofes filence with a filly found.’ 


The lines above quoted may for ought we know be much extol’d 
by fome critics, and Mr. David Hume may if he pleafes call them, 
a clofe imitation of nature, and a pattern of true fimplicity: We 
fhould notwithftanding -rather be inclin’d torank them in the number 
of vulgarifms, and much beneath the dignity of tragical expreffion. 

Douglas, upon the whole, with all its imperfe&tions, (and what 
piece is without fome ?) is infinitely fuperior to Barbaroffa, Atheh 
fean, and the reft of thofe flimfy performances with which we have 
been vifited for fome years paft: And ifthe author is careful to 
improve that genius for dramatic writing, which is vifible in this 
eflay, we have reafon to expec fomething that may do ftill more 
honour to the Engl ftage. We fhould not indeed have dwelt fo 
long on the little obvious faults to be found in this tragedy, had not 
Mr. David Hume, whofe name is certainly re le in the re- 
public of letters, made it abfolutely neceffary,—\,-Every addition of 
praife to any work beyond its real and intrinfic merit, will al- 
ways be found in the end prejudicial to it, as the fame moifture 
which feeds and nourifhes the plant, if poured on it in too great 
abundance may overwhelm and deftroy it. | 

We thall conclude this article by quoting the following lines from | 
the epilogue which, though very fhort, is one of the beft which 

we 


* Here ten long words do creep in one dull line. 
We meet alfo with, time/e/: death, the tip-toe of expefation, array’d 
in nature’s eafe, water-wafted armies, the wicket of the heart, ise, 
which we cannot greatly admire, 
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we ever remember to have heard on the ftage. After briefly ob- 
ferving that there is nothing fo abfurd as a ludicrous epilogue, our 
author 


« —— fadly fays, that pity is the beft, 

‘ The nobleit paffion in the human breatt : 

¢ For when its facred ftreams the heart o’erflow, 

¢ In gufhes pleafure with the tide of woe ; 

« And when its waves retire, like thofe of Nik, 
*.. # They leave behind them fuch a golden foil, 

‘ That there the virtues without culture grow, 

‘ There the fweet blofloms of affeétion blow.’ 


This furely is infinitely more rational after a trdgédy, than the 
pert jokes, witticifms, and leofe conceits, which an unfeel- 
ing audience generally meets with, to help them to wafh away 
the little tin€ture of virtue which they may poffibly have received 
from a ferious performance. 


in 


= 





Ant. VUI. 4 full confutation of all the fas advanced in Mr. Bower’s 
three defences. In which the charge brought againft him is confirmed, 
by a feventh letter to father Sheldon ; by an authentic certificate from 
Teal y, aud many other demonfirative proof. By the author of the Six 
letters illuftrated, and of Bower and Tillemont compared. 


Verum ubi correptum manibus vinclifque tenebis ; 

Yim varia illudent fpecies atque ora.—. 

Sed quanto ille magis formas fe vertet in omnes, 

‘Tanto, gnate, magis contende tenacia vincla. Vire. 





., Sas. Pr. 15. 6d. Morgan. 


Aum off ilicet, Perifti. ‘Ter. 

H E. ingenious and worthy author of the Six letters illuftrated, 

évc. whofe honeft zeal in the caufe of truth, and indefati- 
gable induftry in the detection of falfehood, cannot be fufficiently 
admired, has at length by one decifive blow put an end to the con- 
flict with his weak, fhuffling, and evafive adverfary. Enough had 
perhaps. been already advanced on this fubject to: convince the 
candid and judicious part of mankind: but if, in fpite of all that 
hath been urged, there is yet to be found a man fo blinded by 
prejudice, partiality, or private attachment, as ftill to vindicate the 
charaéter and condu& of Mr. Bower, we would recommend to him 
the immediate perufal of this pamphlet, which we will venture to 
affert will not leave him (as Shakefpeare fays) ‘a hinge or loop to \ 
‘ hang a doubt upon.’ It contains indeed arguments fo ftrong, 
facts fo inconteftable, and evidence fo irrefiftible, as muft defy the 
power of artifice ever to gainfay or confute; and if Mr. B—— could 


after this engage his faithful friends and brethren, the whole fra- 
ternity 
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ternity of jefuits, to write, fpeak, and ac for. him, it’ would, in 


our opinion, be to no manner of purpofe. 44 

As this controverfy has, like moft others, extended itfelf much 
farther than was at firft expected, and the curiofity.of our readers 
is already pretty well fatisfied, we fhall lay before them the con- 
tents of this performance in as fhort a {pace as poffible; and, thag 
we may not exhauft their patience by large extraéts, refer them in 
moit parts to the pamphlet itfelf for farther fatisfaction. 

The principal faéts, evidences, and arguments againft Bower; 
which our author has produced in his confutation, are as follows. 

1. Bower’s account of the inquifition at Macerata is falfified by 
the authority of Piazza, to which Bower had himfelf appealed. 

2. A * certificate is produced from a notary of the inquifition at 
Rome, to prove that Bower never was con/ultor at Macerata. 

3. Mr. B. is convicted of a plain and palpable untruth, in what 
he relates about + Martin Folkes, Efq; 

4. Mr. 


* « Fidem facio, per prefentes, ego S. Romanz & univerfalis inqui- 
fitionis notarius infra icriptus, qualiter diligenter perquifitis regifris 
Patentatorum S. officii Anconz, inveni P. Archibaldum Bower, fo- 
giet. Jefu, natione Anglum, nunquam fuifle, neque effe confulto- 
rem pro ditto S. officio Anconz in civitate Maceratenfi. In quo- 
rum fidem, datum Rome ex palatio diéte S. inguifitionis, hac die 
4. Septembris 1756. 

« }ta eft ego Eufebius Ant* Calabrinus 

« §. Romane, & univerfalis inquifitionis 

‘ Not. in fide. 
« I the underwritten notary of the holy Roman and univerfal inqui- 
fition do, by thefe prefents, certify, that having diligently fearched 
the regifters of the Patentati of the inquifition of Ancona, | have 
found that father Archibald Bower, of the fociety of Jefus, and an 
Exglifbman, never was, and is not now a counfellor for the faid holy 
office of Ancona, in the city of Macerata. — In witnefs whereof, gi- 
ven at Rome, from the palace of the faid holy inquifition this 4th day 
of September 1756. Signed, Eufebius Ant. Calabrinus, notar. in fide to 
the holy Romaz and univerfal inquifition.’ 


+ “ Mr. Folkes invited me (fays Mr. Bower ) to his houfe, to fee the 

*¢ wondrous operations of the polype ; and fhewing me on that occa- 
é fion his collection of books, he very politely offered to fupply me 
** with any he was poffeffed of, and I might want for my whe One 
“¢ might, I think, conclude from this circumftance, that he enter- 
<¢ tained no fufpicions of my character, and thathe did not fubfcribe 
** to my hiftory merely becaufe it was fafhionable to do fo.’ If this 
be true, Mr. Bower has indeed given a compleat anfwer. But, un- 
fortunately, even where he thought himfelf fafe from contradiction, 
in afferting a tranfaction with a deceafed gentleman, he hath men- 
tioned circumftances which enable us to deteé&t him. Mr. Folkes 
fhewed the polype only in March 1742-3. This I affert on the au- 
‘ thority of feveral learned members of that fociety of which Mr. 
‘ Folkes was prefident, who remember the fa&; and that Mr. Fofkes, 
: ‘ ured 
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4 Mr. B. is proved guilty of ignorance and prevarication about 
the pope’s * fupremacy. 

s- The arguments by which he attempts to thew the forgery of 
the letters, are expofed. 

6. He is detected of a grofs impofture about St. Borolph’s ¢ an- 


Ruities. 
7h 


* tired with entertaining his friends with this fhew, never troubled 
« himfelf farther about it, after he read his paper on that fubject, be- 
* fore the Royal Society on the 24th of that month. If therefore Mr. 
« Bower ever was invited to fee the polype at Mr. Fo/kes’s houfe, this 
« muft have happened near four years before-his intentions of writing 
his hiftory of the popes were known, and confequently four years 
before Mr. Folkes could make fuch an offer of the ufe of his books 
for Mr. Bower's work. But though we had not been able to con- 
vi& our worthy hiftorian by the Rubborn authority of dates, the 
faét that Mr. Fo/kes had received an ill impreffion of him from fee- 
ing him frequently with the popifh priefts at Lewzs’s fhop, can be 
afcertained by the teftimony of | feveral intimate friends of the pre- 
fident, perfons who are known to Mr. Bower's patrons, and whont 
they have opportunities of feeing frequently. And, in order to fa- 
tisfy them, i credible a witnefs Mr. 4. B. is, the fame gentlemen 
will inform them, of what every body who knew Mr. Fo/kes muft 
know to be true, that, far from offering to lend books, he never 
« lent them when afked ; but replied to applications of this fort when 
« made to him, by ufing the words—Z neither borrow nor lend.’ 


' * Boer has the boldnefs to.affert, ‘‘ That a man may deny the 
“ pope’s fupremacy, and neverthelefs be a good catholic ;—that this 
= rj a is no article of catholic communion ;—that the Fan/eni/?s 
“© of France deny it ;—and that this tenet may be difclaimed by a 
“* papift, asthe pope’s being antichrift may by a proteftant.’ ——Is 
“ not this a prodigy of front or brain? Does he prefume we have lof 
* our underftanding, or has he himfelf never had’ any in thefe mat- 
“ ters, and fo cannot diftinguifh between the Pope’s fupremacy and 
* his infallibility? It is the latter which is no article of catholic 
* communion, which the ‘fan/feniffs bring into queftion, and which a 
* papift even as fuch may deny. Had he ever looked into a proteft- 
* ant book, called Barrow on the fupremacy of the pope, he would 
* 
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have known that this do&trine, far from being no article of catholic 
communion, is the very corner-ftone of the aielen: the article mof 
fundamental of all others in popery, and on which, according to 
Bellarmine, the very fam and fubftance of chriftianity depends.’ 


+ «Mr. Boer afferts, that Mr. Hill offered him the fame intereft 
« that was given by the truftees of St. Borolph’s church, When he him- 
* felf tells us he had only 7 /. per cent. from Hill, and the aé& of parlia- 
« ment tells us he might have had 8 1-half from the truftees? Or 
« could Mr. Boaver fay, that he came too late, and found that fub- 
* fcription clofed before 4ugu/? 1741, when it can be proved from the 
¢ parifh-books, that the fubfcription was not cloféd till a year after?” 

* I can now take upon me (fays our author) to aflure the public, 


* that Mr. Borer’s journey into the city to lend his money at St. Bo- 
‘ colph's, 
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». A®* letter from Sir Henry Bedingfield, containing ‘remarkable 


proofs that the letters are genuine. 8. Hr. 
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tolph’s, his coming too late, and finding that fubfcription clofed, and 
his accidental meeting with Mr. Hi// at Will's coffee-houfe, as re- 
lated in p. 102 of his trft defence, are figtions of the inventive ima- 
gination of a man, who appears to be capable of faying any —s 
where he thinks he fhall not be traced. But he has been tra 
to the parifh-books of St. Boto/ph’s ; and it appears from them, that 
the truftees began to take in fubfcriptions very early in 1741, at $ 
t-half per cent. and did not finifh till the 2d of December 1742. 
This inftance of our worthy convert’s adherence to truth, is recom- 
mended to the confideration of his patrons, whofe eyes furely will 
be opencd at laft, if they are not incurably blind.’ : 
* The letter is as follows : 

*SIR, 
‘ I can very fafely declare now, as I have often done, that my con- 
duét, in regard to the affair of Mr. Bower, has been ftrictly honett, 
and totally difinterefted. And though I hear there are fome perfons 
who feem to be of a different opinion, this treatment, as well as fome 
unbecoming expreffions of Mr. &. in his laft performance, p. 17. 
being of fuch a nature, and coming from fuch a quarter, is beneath 
my refentment, and only the object of my contempt.—-Had the 
affair come into Wefminfier-Hall, (the moft proper place,.in my opi- 
nion, for difcovering either impoftures or forgeries) L, fhould. then 
have produced witnefles, as 1 can now, of fome furprifing and very 
interelting faéts. One of the witneffes, if called upon before -pro- 
per judges, would have depofed upon oath, what he has frequendy 
and very lately teld me, and others, in converfation, that he re- 
ceived from Mr. 4. B’s own hand, a letter to father Shelton; and 
that another letter was either delivered him by Mr. B: or left by 
him at his lodgings ({ fuppofe with his landlord): to be given him; 
both which letters he fent, and directed to father Sheldon, under 
the feigned name of Elictt Brown. The fame perfon, upon feeing 
thofe two letters in my cuftody, owns the direétion to be of his own 
hand-writing. Mr. Bower will -eafily® recol.et_ the’ gentleman’s 
name, when I mention it is the fame perfon who furnifhed him with 
all the books he could, when he begun (or at leaft pretended to 
begin) his hiftory of the popes in their favour; which books were 
fent by a porter to Mr. Boever, and were returned again at Mr. 
Lewis's, the bookfeller’s requeft, when Mr. Boawer had done with 
them. Pe 
‘ There is another perfon who can alfo atteft that he introduced 
Mr. B. to father Shirbura, then provincial of the Jefaéts ; was pre- 
fent when Mr. Bower made.a very handfome and- well-worded 
apology for his paft conduct; remembers his being kindly received, 
and offering his money for an annuity ; for-which affair Mr. Shirbura 
referred him to father Hi//. , | 
‘ Having, at lait, within thefe few. Months, got into my poffef- 
fion another letter figned 4. B. (I fappofe Abraham Broomfiic) 
dated the 27th of March, 1747, which any one may fee, without 
the aflitance of an Ananias, was writ by the fame hand with the 
other fix: I can add, in fupport of its authenticity, that I have alfo 
* the 
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8. Mr. Bower’s cotnettions with the jefuits about the year 1746, 
inconteftably proved, and teftimronies produced of his having been 
oftcn at confeffion. 

9. William t Sheldon, Efq’s teftimony concerning the letters be- 
tween Bower and his brother. 
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¢ the affidavit of the perfon in whofe room that letter was written, 
who faw 4. B write it, heard him read it, and was defired by him 
to fend it to father She/don. This affidavit, as particular and au- 
thentic as cam be fuppofed, alfo informs me, that Mr. 4. B. and 
Mr. Sheldon, had tranfactions together, and that the very perfon who 
makes this affidavit, was employed by both of them in thofe 
tranfactions. 

‘ It is pleafant indeed, to hear this man appeal to the teftimony of 
priefts and jefuits for the truth of what he afferts, and pretend at 
the fame time to deny that privilege to his antagonift; nay, fur- 
ther, to affirm that their evidence ought not to have any weight, or 
or any ways to beregarded. Such an affertion, fo contrary to the 
known laws and practice of this kingdom, feems to meto border a little 
upon prefumption, and if the word was not a little harfh, I would 
add arrogance. But as that is the unfortunate gentleman’s only 
plea, his chief anchor, I think, one may over-look and defpife it. 

‘ As I now defpair feeing this matter canvaffed in its proper place, 
* I could not conceal any longer from you the above facts, which, [ 
“ believe, you will think with me, are fomething ftrong, as well as 
“ the certificate of the notary of the inquifition, which you have feen. 
‘I leave you at liberty to make what ufe you may think proper of 
‘them ; though | cannot help being of opinion, that there has al- 
* ready been a great deal more publifhed than what was needful to 
‘ prove the authenticity of the letters. 

‘Iam, Sir, 
‘ Your moft obedient, humble Servant, 
Oxberg, Feb. 12, 1757. * H. Beding feld.’ 


William Sheldon, Efq; a gentleman whofe amiable charaéter en- 
dears him to all his acquaintance, and whofe acquaintance are of 
the firft diftinction in this kingdom, tho’ at the beginning of this de- 
bate concerning Mr. Bower's correfpondence with his brother, father 
Sheldon, he declined entering into any particulars of what he knew 
about the affair, when afked by his friends, hath lately, at the de- 
fire of Sir Henry Deding field, given his confent, that his teftimony 
fhould be appealed to, in the moft public manner. And his tefti- 
mony is decifive of the whole controverfy. For he knew, at the 
very time, of the correfpondence between Boaer and his brother, 
« who fhewing him one of Boqwer’s letters, in which was mentioned the 
* woman pre‘iing to have her money, defired his opinion what to do? 
* and his anfwer was, let him have the money, and get rid of him.— 
Thefe are the very terms in which Sir Henry Beding feld exprefled what 
Mr. Sheldon had told him, on the 24th of January laft ; and in con- 
firmation of it, I fhall now produce what the reader will: ftill py 
more regard to, a letter under Mr. Stheldon’s own hand to a friend in 

town 
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10. A feventh + letter from 4. B. to father Sheldon; the fame 
which Sir Henry Bedingfeld mentions, as having come lately into 


his poffeffion. 
11n,A 


town, who hath been pleafed to put the original into my poffeffion, 
and which is as follows. 





. Feb. 7, 1757. 
‘ Dear Sir, 


‘I muft beg the favour of you to pay my compliments to Sir H— 
‘ B—/—d, and defire him to be cautious not to ifert any thing more 
‘ from the intelligence he had from me, concerning Mr. B-w-r, than 
‘I can juftify. I never had the perufal of B—r’s letter to my brother, 
‘nor did I fee his name to it; my brother told me it was from him, 
‘ by which he defired to have his moriey repaid him, in order to pro- 
‘vide for the woman, before he could return, My brother then 
‘ afked my advice whether jhe fhould pay it or not, I told him I thought 
“ it was beft to pay it, making proper deductions, and that it was my 
‘ opinion, when once the money was paid, he would hear no more 
We ‘of his return. This is all 1 know of the matter, as 1 defire you 
‘ will inform Sir Harry. 
‘Iam, Sir, 
‘ Your humble fervant, _ 
‘Wm. Sheldon.’ 


+ * Dear Sir, * March 27, 1747. 
‘I have taken, it is true, one defperate ftep, but it is not irretriev- 
‘able; and I call God to witnefs, 1 am ready to retrieve it, having 
‘ been the moft miferable and unhappy wretch upen earth ever fince 
‘I took it. But 1 muft immediately withdraw from hence. Shall I 
‘do it without fatisfying, or acquainting the woman and her rela- 
‘tions ? If you approve of it, I am ready to go where you pleafe. 
‘ My dear friend Mr. Cartret would receive me with open arms. Could 
‘ I any ways fatisfy the woman, I might in that cafe retire without 
* trouble or noife. If in this you can help me, for Chrift Jefus’s fake 
‘don’t delay it. My deareft friend, your letter has revived me, it 
‘ gives me fome hopes of being ftill faved by your means, and I 
‘ heartily with I had not been {fo rafh in complying with thofe who 
* believe themfelves my friends. I fincerely repent what I have done, 
‘ and with God’s grace fhall proceed in it no farther. The moment 
*]I am free, I fhall be entirely at your difpofal, and with infinite {g- 
‘ tisfaction obey your commands. Ecce ego, mitte me. 
‘ Dear Sir, 
‘ Iam your moft oblig’d, humble Servant, - 
f A. B. 
Though the copy of this letter, which I have made ufe of, was 
not taken from the original, nor communicated by Sir Henry Beding- 
feld, he hath allowed them to be collated together, fo that I can an- 
{wer for the exactnefs of what I publifh. I have it alfo in my power 
to fay, that many gentlemen, upon feeing the original, have been 
ftruck with the fame fimilitude of hand, which induced them to af- 
¢ribe the other fix letters to Mr. Bower, whofe writing they are in- 
timately well acquainted with. 
4a Vou. Ill. March 1757. T 
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11. A certificate of Mrs. Hoyl’s, containing a full anfwer to 
Bower’s poftcript, by which it appears that B. was really the per- 
fon, who, as fhe had before afferted, converted her to popery. 
She folemnly declares, at the end of this certificate, that what- 
ever fhe fays in itis true, as fhe fhall anfwer it at the great tri- 
-bunal. 

This is a fummary of the principal evidence produced againft 
Mr. Bower, in the pamphlet before us, which is fupported with 
the fame fpirit, and written with the fame elegance and ftrength 
of ftile with the preceding ones on this fubje¢t. As the whole 
carries with it the ftrongeft conviction, it requires neither com- 
ment nor illuftration. We fhall therefore (to ufe or author’s own 
words) leave to others the difficult tafk of pulling out the beam 
from the eyes of thofe few (if any fuch remain) who can read 
what hath bedn offer’d, and yet think Archibald Bower worthy of 
their protection. 

The writer of this pamphlet obferves, with great truth, that 
‘ ten artful jefuits, afluming fuch a charagter as Bower now pre- 
‘tends to, and, under favour of fuch a difguife, equally fuccefsful 
‘ with Bower in infinuating themfelves into the confidence of pro- 
‘ teftants, may do more real harm to our conftitution in church 
‘and ftate, than an hundred declared emiffaries of Rome. To 
which very juft remark we will venture to add, that if ten fuch 
men as the author of this pamphlet were to be found amongft us, 
with an equal love of truth and virtue, an equal abhorrence of 
vice, fraud and diffimulation, and at the fame time poffefs’d of 
equal talents and abilities, and ready to exert the fame induftry 
and integrity in the deteétion of falfhood, we fhould have little to 
fear from Rome and all her emiffaries, nor fhould we then be ap- 
prehenfive of any real harm which they could do to our conftitu- 


tion in church and iftate. 





Art. IX. 4 fifth Letter to the people of England, on the Jubverfion 
of the Conftitution: and the neceffity of its being reftored. 8vo0. Pr. 25. 


Morgan. 


G ALN our political quack appears in public, and with 
effrontery exhorts the good people of England, who are in 
hazard of perithing, to follow his prefcriptions, if they have any 
regard for their own welfare. Ttaque ite mecum, qui &3 wvofmetipfos, 
(Jalvos) 3 rempublicam falvam vultus. (vid. tit. page) Like all other 
quacks, he loves to be myfterious, and therefore addrefles us in 
Greek, which he has even adulterated in tranfcribing, fo great is his 
love for mifreprefentation, or ignorance in that language. That 
he may fill the poor gaping croud with ideas of his own import- 
ance, he begins with a furious and a railing harangue full of 
high iounding metaphors, in which, without any decency, he a- 
bufes 
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bufes his fuperiors, dif&ates to them in a fwaggering magifterial 
manner, and at length concludes with affuring us, ‘ Bat the na- 
‘ tion is now agonizing at the laft gafp, drained to the laft drop 
‘ by the transfufion of the vital power of Exg/and into Germany.’ 
Miferable ftate! neverthelefs he fays, take but his two fhilling re- 
medy, which he offers to the public. from mere difinterefted mo- 
tives, and all will be well. How greatly is the nation obliged to 
this worthy doctor, who with great modefty declares himfelf the 
faviour of a loft people ? However, as his remedy is much more 
naufeous than falutary, we counfel our readers not to throw away 
their money upon fuch trafh, which is more apt to create a dif- 
temper than to procure health. We muft, however, acknowledge 
that the public is obliged to him for expofing the abfurdities of 
the malevolent author of a pamphlet called the Con/titution, who 
feems to poffefs all our author’s virulence and rancour without his 
difcernment and underftanding. ) 
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Paris. 


Arr. X. 4 Continuation of the Griticif upon Monf. Defprez de 
Boifly’s Lettre fur les Spectacles. 


HAT the ftage is a fchool of licentioufnefs and effeminacy 

does not appear fo furprizing as at firft, when we remem- 
ber that the great M. Voltaire, than whom none underftands this 
fubje& better, obferves, that not more than 10 or 12, out of 
above 400 plays now in efteem upon the French ftage, are without 
a love intrigue for their plot. What wonder is it then that the 
ftage infpires not with manly virtues? 

The adoration here paid to the female fex by the pen of the 
poet, and improved by the performance of the aétor, is realifed by 
the ladies, and each adapts it to herfelf: hence arifes an increafe of 
their diffipation and vanity; nay, oftentimes expeétation of be- 
ing treated like a nymph or a goddefs. - Confequently domeftic 
affairs are negleéted ; and the longeft day is fcarcely long enough 
for them to ornament their perfons, and fet off their beauty. 
And time halts by them like an ugly witch, till the wifhed hour 
that calls them to renew the fcene, where their vanity is kept 
a float by the curled and perfumed coxcombs that flutter about 
them; while the tendernefs of the language of the theatre, the 
conduc of the reprefentation, and every furrounding exhibition 
feems only calculated to weaken virtue, to foothe the paflions, and 
prepare the entangled victim for deftruétion. 

It is in this manner that Monf. D. B. continues to argue; nor 
will he admit as any fort of defence of the ftage, that fome great 
doétors and celebrated prelates have ftood forth in its behalf. They 

T 2 may, 
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may, fays he, produce arguments in its favour; but none near fo 
{trong as thofe that may be urged againft it; in a word, he infifts 
upon its being incompatible with the Chriftian Church. 

Why, fays he, fhould we have recourfe to dramatic fiction for 
inftruction; when the great volume of the world lays open its nu- 
merous fubjects for our infpeétion? If here we fail of fufficient in- 
telligence; let us turn our eyes to hiftory ; there the dead of all 
preceding ages open all their faults, boaft of all their perfections, 
without blufh or flattery, for our edification; when truths pre- 
fent us fuch numerous leflons of good fervice, why fhould we have 
recourfe to the wild flights of fancy; to the airy regions of ro-~ 
mance? 

The fticklers for the French ftage tell us, that Molere alone has 
done more fervice to the caufe of reformation, than all the preach- 
ers that have lived fince. I will not deny, anfwers our author, 
that he has in fome meafure correéted our language, manners, 
and deportment ; but what fervice has he: done to the caufes of - 
relicion, virtue, or morality? Are our follies the lefs; are our 
efiential vices decreafed, is our fhameful fpirit of intrigue abated ? 
Is not avarice, envy, obftinacy, &-. in as full force as ever? 
So that all that we have gained by this author’s labours, is, that 
he has infeéted our manners with a fpirit of levity for which every 
‘parent, every hufband ought to tremble. 

Riccoboni, who for many years attended the ftage, allowed it to 
be the feat of corruption; he laid a plan for reforming both the 
Sock and bufkin, which never can be carried into execution; unlefs 
we were much lefs depraved. But if he was out of humour with 
tragedy and comedy he was ftill more fo with opera, the moral of 
that being, according to him, wtterly corrupted; the language and 
conduét totally bad, the mufic excepted, in the founds of which 
there is nothing vicious. With fubmiffion to this intelligent wri- 
ter ; there is fomething wrong in this affertion, for, in our opinion, 
nothing contributes to unbend the foul more to pleafure than 

mufic; and in fkilful hands it is as ftrong a perfuafive to fenfuali- 
ty; as the fofteft and moft alluring language. Dryden has proved 
that he was of the fame fentiments with us, in that immortal 
poem Alexander's Feaft. 

This effay is upon the whole extremely well written, but with 
too much feverity; and the ftage i//f is condemned; when in 
reality it is the abu/e of it calls for redrefs. There is fcarcely any 
thing in fupport of his favourite point which our author has left 
unfaid; but to us it appears that he rather {peaks from the re- 
prefentation of others, than from a perfonal knowledge of the 
French ftage ; where he will find feveral pieces often prefented, that 
we can fcarcely think he would have abfolutely condemned, vis. 
Le Mifantrope, Le Glorieux, Les Femmes Scavantes, &c. &¢. 

Moft of Monf. D. B’s objeétions to the French might be juftly 
urged againft the Engi ftage; when fuch plays as the Realer of 
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Deal, the Rover, &c. are permitted to fully its reputation; nor 
are the inimitable characters, the fund of humour, and the flow of 
wit that abound in moft of Congreve’s and Vanburgh’s comedies 
fufficient to juftify ther being exhibited, when we confider how 
weak is judgment, how liable the human heart to corruption. 
Yet we have fome plays that are a noble entertainment for the moft’ 
ftrictly virtuous, as the Con/fcious Lovers, the Provoked Hufband, &t. 
and, to defcend ftill lower, in Mr. Garrick’s farce of Lethe, the 
impertinence and follies of the age are lafhed with the hand of a 
mafter, who conveys moral inftruction in a mott pleafing dif- 
guife. 





Art. XI. Hiffoire intereffante, ou relation des Guerres du Nord 3 de 
Hongrie au Commencement de ce fiecle. Premiere partie, contenant ce 
qui Sef paffé de plus confiaerables dans le Nord, depuis L’année 1700 
Jufqu’ en 1710, avec les caraGeres qui y ont eu part, F plufieurs par- 
ticularités curieufes Jur le Roy de Suede Charles 12me, fur le Czar Pierre 
le Grand, §3c. 2 Vol. 12m. + 

An interefting hiftory or relation of the wars of the North and of Hungary 
in the beginning of this century. ‘The firft part containing the 
moft confiderable tranfactions of the North from 1700 to 17103 
with chara&ters of the different princes therein concerned, and 
feveral curious particulars relating to Charles the 12th, Peter 
the Great, &c. 


Y an advertifement prefixed to this hiftory we are told, that 

it is compiled from two valuable MS. compofed by eye-wit- 
neffes of the matters whereof they treat, and that the principal of 
them_is the work of a certain French ambafflador, who wrote for 
the entertainment of the duchefs of Burgundy, mother to the pre- 
fent king of France. 

This MS, does not belie the illuftrioys hand to which it is attributed. 
We find in it nothing of the labouring hiftorian, who toils in pur- 
fuit of faéts, who has his eye fixed upon connecting his difcourfe, 
and lets no opportunity flip of throwing out brilliant thoughts, 
forming hiftorical conjetures, or writing political maxims. Our 
author carries about him a referved dignity; the air of a man 
deeply read in all the {chemes, manners and defigns of the court 
whereat he refided ; and well able fo to explain them to his royal 
mafter, as to furnifh his council with new, real, and unexpected 
intelligence, at the fame time that he guided their operations. We 
find him in general rather ftudying the characters of great people, 
than reprefenting actions ; and among his heroes Charles the 12th 
of Sweden, Frederic Auguftus eleor of Saxony, Peter the Great czat 
of Mu/covy, and Francis Rogot/ki prince of Tranfilvania, make not the 
leaft confiderable figure. 

T 3 Charles 
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Charles the 12th, even when a child, manifefted a ftrong cone 
tempt for danger ; nor was his half-brother, the duke of Ho/fein, back- 
ward in indulging him in this paffion, for which very likely he 
had his own reafons. He early imbibed the principles of pre- 
deftination, to which perhaps he owed much of that iteadinefs for 
which he was afterwards fo very remarkable. Thefe, according 
to our author, were the foundation if not the Aart of this mo- 
narch’s religion; he acknowledges, however, and indeed nobody 
that knew him could deny it, that he faithfully praétifed the cere- 
monies of the Lutheran do€trine, which tis that eftablifhed in Sweden ; 
a compliance, that, in a prince of Ais character, cannot be attri- 
buted either to the force of cuftom, nor yet to any other human 
motive. 

Perfuaded, by the arguments of fieur Frolig, that we ought to 
fubmit without referve to the decrees of Providence; that death 
{trikes only when God pleafes, and not becaufe we throw our- 
felves in the way of danger; the king of Szwveden, fays our author, 
engaged in atcheivements, which would have appeared impoffible 
to others; and reached the heights of glory by paths, that pru. 
dence would have taught him to avoid. If the public had not been 
undeceived in this refpeét by his ilf fuccefs againft the Mu/covites, 
and the lofs of the dattle of Pultowa, after fix years of continual 
victories ; this prince would have been a dangerous model for fuch 
as had chofen to follow him. 

This misfortune turned him again into the beaten path; and 
had he known here, how to have deported himfelf; we have room 
to think, he might by valour and prudence have maintained a re- 
putation that heretofore was founded only on the weaknefs of his 
enemies, and in which fortune had perhaps the chief fhare. He 
had neither time, nor intention to put the truth of this conjeéture 
to the teft; yet he was matter of very great qualities, 

In activity, courage, fecrecy, regularity, intrepidity, patience in 
toils, ftrength to endure fatigue, and exa& obfervation of mili- 
tary difcipiine, Charles was not to be equalled. Ip matters of ftate 
he jiftened to nobody but tothe minifter to whom he committed 
the management of them, and for any body elfe to addrefs him 
on this head was a fort of crime; he rather guided his minifter, 
than allowed himfelf to be guided; he, Aimfelf, formed all his 
own warlike projects, and carried them into execution without 
delaying to acdvife with his generals ; he fometimes lent an ear to 
advice in particular cafes; but his fettled refolution was feldom di- 
yulged but in the orders for executing them. 

Our hiftorian does not fail to remark, that this hero was im- 
Flacable in his averfions, determined in his vengeance ; and that 
he fometimes carried the military laws to the height of injuftice, 
as when he Jet hjs troops ravage Poland, though the republic re- 
eeived him as a friend; his ruining the town of Thorn for having 
harboured a garrifon forced upon it by Avgu/lus, &e, &e, 
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His marches were prodigious; his exploits almoft incredible; 
and his victories are ftill remembered with admiration. ‘There 
was nothing which his own vaft courage fuggefted that he did not 
think his foldiers capable of undertaking. He was fevere to the 
laft degree, prodigal of punifhment; but niggardly in rewarding 
merit, except valour, the only virtue that could diftinguifh 4 man 
in his fervice ; where the chief of the Swedif> nobility and princes 
of the German empire were obliged firft to rank as fubalterns, and 
they rofe, not according to quality, but to perfonal behaviour. 

Never was army better governed ; never was there a better mo- 
del for one; never did foldiers do fo much for a general, as thofé 
headed by Charles; but he fometimes deviated from his own maxims. 
M. Veltaire’s account of this gallant prince may be more fpirited 
and entertaining; but we have reafon to think, that the author 
now in our hand, adheres more ftrictly to truth, and was rather 
bétter acquainted with his chara@ter. ¢ The king of Saveden (/ays he) 
‘ * perifhed at the age of 36 years and 6 months, after having 
* enjoyed the greateft profperity, and experienced the moft crue? 
adverfity, without having been in the leaft fubdued by the one, 
or intoxicated by the other. Almoft all his actions, even his be- 
haviour in the laft moment of his life, tranfcended the bounds 
of probability. , 
* He was the only man, and even to this time the only king, 
* that behaved without weaknefs. He pufhed all the virtues 
‘ of a hero to an excefs in which they became imperfections 
* oftentimes more dangerous than their oppofite vices. His fteadi- 
‘ nefs hardening into obftinacy caufed his misfortunes in the 
‘ Ukrain, and kept him five years in Turfy; his juftice oftert 
* rofe to cruelty; his ‘liberality degenerating into profufior 
¢ 
4 
¢ 
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fuined Saveden, and his courage, carried to a degree of rafhnefs, 
occafionéd his death. He was the firft man who had the ambi- 
tion of a conqueror independent of a defire to increafe his pri- 
vate poffefflions; he won empires only to beftow them on others ; 
his paffion for war and vengeance hindered his being a good 
politician, and we never before faw a conqueror who was not 
“one. He was confident before battle, modeft affer vittery, and 
‘ unfhaken in défeat; as hard on others, as upon himfelf; he 
‘ held but too cheap the lives of his fubjeéts as well as his owr 
‘ life; in fhort he was rather a fnsudar than a great man.’ 
It is well known that Augu/fus dJeputed the countefs of Koxigspark 
his ambaffadrefs to the Sawedifh army, to engage Charks, if pof= 


fible, to liften to pacific termis: this lady was already famous al? 
T 4 over 


* Charles XII. king of Sweden, was killed in the trenches of Fre- 
derick/ball, a ftrong town in Norway, to which he laid fiege, 4uxd 
1718; he never fpoke after receiving his death’s wound, which was 
in the head; but he is faid to have laid his hand to his fword, and 


partly to have drawn it, as he fell. 
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over Exrope for wit as well as her charms. It was an odd pro- 
ceeding to fend a woman to negotiate with a monarch who had 
as, little refpe& for the female fex as for peace. Neither the 
countefs’s beauty nor her wit could draw the flighteft attention, 
not even a look from the fevere Charles. He treated her with a 
negleé&t that was extremely mortifying to her pride; fhe com- 
forted herfelf however in writing a fonnet upon him in French 
verfe (for fhe had a pretty tafte for poetry) in which there was 
wit and ingenuity. M. Voltaire has not forgot this little anec« 
dote ; but inthe relation of it the ambaflador has the better of the 
bard. 

The following charaters of Sraniflaus and Auguffus, both young 
men at the time of their being drawn, is worth perufing. 

* Staniflaus is now in the flower of his age, his birth is illuftri- 
ous; he was engaged young in the affairs of the republic, under 
the eye of a father very able to form him, and who had ac- 
quired confiderable authority. He is perfe&tly well acquainted 
with his country, and no man knows fo well the means of put- 
ting it in motion. He has a ready wit; is infinuating and agree- 
able; his countenance is happy and prepoffeffing ; his manners 
are affable, and ‘wanting in nothing that a man could with for. 
He moreover knows how to command the love and refpeét due 
to aking, by having the art, in a free country, of abftaining 
from making the people feel the weight of his imperial dignity. 

‘ Augufius, as well in ftrength as in figure, is above the com- 
mon fize; few men are more graceful. There is no fort of 
manly exercife in which he is not admirably eafy. He is inde- 
fatigable, and of a conftitution fufficiently ftrong to fuftain the 
moft arduous toils of war. Nor is he lefs obliged to nature 
for the qualifications of his mind; he is affable, mild, and in- 
finuating ; eafily reducing himfelf to a level with thofe to whom 
he fpeaks, and {till fuiting the fubject to their humour, whereby 
he binds to his intereft all thofe with whom he chances to con- 
verfe, Thus has he fecured to himfelf a confiderable party in 
¢ Poland, which will be 4s as long as he lives.’ 

The enfuing pleafant ftory is related by our interefting am- 
papas sap of M. Bielinfei, grand marfhal of Poland. ‘ Whatever 
1 * opinion (Jays the marfbal, addveffing himfelf to Auguftus) Europe may 
‘ entertain of the king of Frame, upon examination you will be 
¢ found much above him, Augufus, who always had the higheft 
¢ refpect for the character of Lewis the great, appeared greatly fur- 
¢ prized at the comparifon; nay, you muft agree to it (added 
7 
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Bielinfti) when you confider that whatever glory his moft chrif- 
tian Majefty has hitherto acquired, he never managed his go- 
vernment without council, or kept armies afoot without money ; 
now you, Sire, have done both one and the other.’ 

That fingular revolution, wherein the weakeft and moft defpifed 
of Charles’s enemies became the moft powerful and formidable, is 


well 
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well marked by our author. The Czar Peter. knew how-to derive, 
greater advantages from his defeats, than Charles XII. from-his. 
victories. ‘The one wafted his force by his triumphs, the other 
ftrengthened his by frequent repulfes. The rafhnefs of Charles in 
profperity blinded his reafon, nor could the fight of the abyfs into. 
which it plunged him remove the film from his fight; while. the. 
prudence of Peter guided him to profperity through the road of, 
adverfe fortune. The troops of Sweden ftooped under the burden. 
of their trophies; thofe of Mu/covy learned to gather laurels from 
having loft them. Yet it was neither the goodnefs of the troops, 
nor the grandeur of exploits, but the wife and regular conduc of 
Peter, oppofed to the rath and precipitate proceedings of Charles, 
that decided the quarrel between Mu/fcovy and Sweden. 

The obftacles which the Czar had to furmount were prodigious; 
the meafures that he took were great and worthy of Aim/fif; he 
had his fubjeéts to humanife, to polifh, to inftrué, to civilife, to 
difcipline, and thefe vaft tafks Aim/e/f performed. He travelled in- 
to foreign countries; he conferred with the wifeft and wealthieft: 
of men; he mixed with the meaneft artificers, and handled the 
mechanic’s tools, as eafily as he wielded the arms of a hero; thus 
did he acquire a knowledge of the moft ufeful arts, of the nobleft 
{ciences, and that knowledge he exerted for the glory of his coun- 
try. He gave to his fubjeéts an illuftrious example of labour and in- 
duftry in his own perfon; to his nobility a glorious model of re- 
gularity and fubordination ; thus did he eftablith his reign*both as - 
an emperor and a lawgiver. 

Peter was born with all that fiercenefs and barbarity ‘which 
grandeur could infpire, in a climate where it was rather made to 
confift. in the evil it was capable of doing, than in the good it 
was able to confer. But nature had, at the fame time, furnifh- 
ed him with a genius that taught him the defeéts of his educa- 
fion and conftitution ; and that infpired him with withes to foften 
and amend-them. ‘The glory and advantages that accrued to his 
country, from his having for. fome time debafed his dignity by 
defcending to feveral handicraft -trades, repaid with ufury the 
trifling blot that might from his condefcenfionshave refieéted on 
his reputation. His genius was furprizingly extenfive, and if he 
did not know all things; he had at leaft the merit of being wil- 
ling to know them. His whole life was a continual progrefs in 
the improvement of knowledge. 

- Our author gives us a fhort account of the king of Denmark and 
his court, and then entertains us with an abridgement, of the ad- 
yentures of prince Ragor/ki; his flight from Germany ; his retreat 
into Hungary, and the principal caufes of his failing in his under- 
takings there. Allthefe matters are pointed out in few words, 
yet in a manner moft intelligent for the reader. In fume parts of 
his narration he differs from M. Voltaire; for example he tells us, 
, that 
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that thé Mufcovites, at the battle of Narva, were but 60,600 
ftrong ; whereas Voltaire makes them 100,600, &e. 

The charatters of the cotemporary minifters, generals and fa- 
vourités of the northern princes, are drawn with a mafterly hand, and 
fuch a difplay of political Knowledge, as onght to fervé for 4 mo- 
del to all minifters at foreign courts, whereby to fquare their con- 
duct. It being part of then’ duty, and a principal part, to make 
themfélves not only acquainted with the nature of the people and 
country wherein they refide ; but alfo with the charattets and 
difpofitions of thofe who are at the helm, whereby a knowledge of 
their defigns and meafures is more eafily obtained, and the con- 
du& of their refpeftive courts conducted with more facility. Thefé 
were points of which our ambaflador was well convinced, Ke has 
given manifeft proofs that he was, and his memoirs contain the 
trueft and moft exat account of the northern courts, during the 
fhort fpace of which they treat, that we have hitherto feen. 

The fecond volume of this work is fo far from being a good 
hiftory, that it is even but a bad gazette, containing, however, 
2 very circumftanttal account of affairs, pdfticularly of the Huaga- 
xian confederacy, of which Ragothi was head, up to’ the year 1708 ; 
but it is thrown together without tafte or connection ; and is 4 
very unfit appendix to the volume of which we have juft given fo 
good a character. 





Art. XIE. Discussion Historique ET CRITIQUE SUR LA CON~ 
JURATION DE VeEntseE, et fur Phiftcire de cette conjuration ecrite par 
P AbbE de Saint Real, prefentée a la focieté literaire de Chalons en Chame 
pagne par P. J. Grostey, 4. A. T. Se. Se. 

4x bifforical and critical differtation upon the eonfpiracy at Venice, and 
upon the hijtory of that confpiracy as written by the Abbé dé St, 
Real, prefented to the Literary Society at Chalons iz Champagne. By 
P. J. Grofley, ec. 


UR author has handled this point with great induftry an@ 

fagacity ; and at laft proved, even to 2 demonftration, that it 
was little better than a tale handfomely cloathed, and elegantly 
worded by the Abbé a St. Real; and he fhews clearly that, when 
examined with the greateft deliberation, it appears to be a poli- 
tical ftroke of the Venetian republic. 

Fenice having made a peace with the archduke upon very good 
ferms, to which fhe notwithftanding agreed with reluctance ; fhe 
began a reform in her troops by difbanding fuch foreigners as fhe 
had engaged in her fervice. Thefe were for the moft part French, 
who, not being quite fatisfied with feeing their merits thus poorly 
recompenfed, vented their diflatisfaétion pretty loudly ; uttered in- 
difcreet menaces, and were guilty of fome violences that alarmed 


the fenate. Some of the moft fool-hardy among them were ar- 
refted, 
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refted, and feveral punifhed as traitors to a ftate that no longer 
confidered them as fubjects. Thefe proceedings ftartled the peo- 
ple, who imagined they had providentially efcaped fome imminent 
danger, and they fkraightway fixed upon the marquis de Bedamar, 
as having been the author and promoter of this plot. In confes 
quence of this prepoffeflion they began to grow riotous, and the 
marquis juftly fearing the effects of an infurrection, of which his 
perfon feemed the object, wifely withdrew himfelf fuddenly from: 
Venice. 

This was the real foundation of a report afterwards fpread, that 
they had diftovered at Venice the moft barbarous and horrid con- 
fpiracy that ever had been formed againft the government. 

From hence and many fimilar circumftances, we have room to 
think, that the beft hiltorians, both ancient and modern, have 
fanfied well, and that they more properly own the title of able 
romance-writers, from Xenophon and Livy, downto St. Real and 
Fertot, who often fet down as facts, their own fuggeftions over a 
bottle; and therefore we ought’to be very careful how we fud- 
denly believe the reprefentations of hiftory. The ftory that gave 
rife to this differtation, is familiar to us from, Osway’s noble tragedy 
of Venice Preferved: Or, The Plot difcovered. 
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Art. 13. Some account of the rife, progres, and prefent flate of the brewergé 
Jn a letter to a friend. Sve. Pr. 6d, Robinfon. 


FET S triffine performance has greatly the air of a coffee-houfe 

differtation, taken down by fome writer of fhort-hand. The 
good intention of the author, may in fome meafure excufe him for 
appearing in print; but, as he feems not unqualified for the fubject of 
which he treats, we think he ought not to have impofed upon the 
public ° crude and imperfect a treatife, which is as infipid as vapid 
{mall-beer. 


Art. 14. A letter to Jord Robert Bertie, relating to the comdud? in the 
Mediterranean, and his defence of admiral Byng. 8vo. Pr. ise 
Griffiths. 


The honourable gentleman to whom this letter is addrefled, was 
one of thofe land-officers who affilted at the council of war held on 
board the Ramillies after the late engagement in the Mediterranean ; 
but as he likewife appeared as an evidence at the trial of admiral Byng, 
and would not perjure himfelf in compliance to the prejudices and 
furious clamours of the people, he has thereby expofed himfelf to a 
great deal of mnalpgsant cenfure, while the conduct of his brother 
officers, who were likewife members of that council of war, is almoft 
wholly overlooked. This letter + declares ; *‘ That not without 
« the utmoft reluctance, he ever réd himielf to entertain any fuf- 
* picion of the wifdom or attivity of the colonel’s conduét ; but fince 
, he has efpoufed the caufe of the admiral, he fears his fentiments are 

‘ no 
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‘no longer a doubt.’ He afterwards adds; ‘ Your lordthip’s evi- 

« dence has not been the leaft remarkable ; you have befriended the 

‘ admiral in open court; and in private converfation you have not 

‘ fcrupled to expre{s your favourable opinion of his conduét, in oppo- 

‘ ition’ to the general belief of his country.’ Moft unwarrantable 

affurance | that a noble lord fhould venture to open his lips or declare 

the truth, when he knew it would be unpalatable to the mob, who, 

if we believe Horace, oniy aliquando rectum videt. It the general belief 
of the nation was to be the criterion of truth, then Titus Oats ought 

not to be reckoned an impoftor, but to be honoured with the title 

of Saviour of his Country. _Hiftory, however, has reprefented this 

idol of the people, as a deteftable villain ; and though the late admi- 

ral has been as univerfally the object of the peoples hatred, yet future 

hiftorians may perhaps again differ from the popular cry, 

- Our author thinks it no prefumption in him to declare, in oppofi- 

tion to one of the Refolutions of the court martial, ‘ that he knows of 
‘ no juft impediment that prevented the Ramillies from going down.’ 

And though the court likewife was of opinion that no land-officer 
could give a proper evidence with regard to naval aifairs, he biames 

his lordfhip for reftricting himfelf at the trial to facts within his know- 

ledge ; and cenfures him for not giving a reafon to the court why the 

Ramillies was kept back fo long, and prevented from bearing down. 
upon the enemy with all expedition. 

The whole letter, in fhort, confifts chiefly in malicious railing and 
declamation, and feems to be the performance cf fome needy gar-- 
reteer, who expected by ufing his lordfhip’s name to infure the fale 
of his pamphlet, and thereby procure a dinner to himfelf. 


Art. 15. 4x account of a particular kind of rupture frequently attendant 
upon new-born children, and fometimes met with in adults. By Percival 
Pott, /urgeon to St. Bartholomew’s-Hofpital. 8v0. Pr.1s. Hitch. - 


This. book contains an:account of a fpecies of rupture mentioned 
by feveral authors, in which the portion of inteftine, or omentum, 
which has paffed out from the belly, is found in the fame bag, and in 
contact with the naked tefticle, different from the common rupture 
contained in the hernial fac. Mr. Potts explodgs the opinion, that 
this {pecies of rupture is formed by a rent of the peritoneum. He fup- 
pofes it to be an original difeafe unaltered by time or accident. That 
as the facculus that in the fetus or new-born child receives the naked 
teRicle through the aperture in the abdominal mufcles, continues for 
fome time mos to the cavity of the belly, a portion of inteftine or 
omentum is fometimes pufhed into it along with the tefticle. Thus 
the facculus, which becomes the ‘unica vaginalis, comprehends the in- 
teftine and the tefticle together. Mr. Pott has confirmed this theory 
by fome cafes in practice, and obfervations from diffe€tion. All that 
can be fuppofed new in his performance, is the manner in which this 
rupture happens. However, even in this part, the author feems to 
be grafping at what does not belong to him ; and we can fee in the 
performance itfelf, the marks of reftraint, and of a burdened con- 
{cience. He quotes Mr. Chefe/den, and Mr. Sharp, and himfelf in his 
laft year’s production upon ruptures, to fhew, that though the fact had 
been known, yet the theory, or true caufe of the contiguity of the 
gut and tefticle had not, been underftood ; but he does not a us 
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“that Dr. Haller, in his Opu/cula Pathologica, (which we gave an ac- 
count of laft year) has anticipated this difcovery, in the account he 

ives of the congenial rupture. He has likewife the misfortune to 
Be ander the fufpicion of having learned all that he has publifhed 
upon this fubjeé& at fecond-hand, and imperfeétly from Dr. Hunter’s 
le@tures. We are informed, by a letter from one that calls himfelf 
a pupil of Dr. Hunter, that this celebrated anatomilft has, in his three 
laft courfes, explained fully every thing in Mr. Pott’s book; that he 
fhewed, at his lectures, not only the preparations of the parts, but 
drawings of them, which his brother had provided, in order, with 
proper epportunity, to publifh the obfervations which he had made 
upon this fubjeét. This pupil further adds, that Dr. Hunter com- 
plained of Mr. Port's publication, and appealed to many gentlemen, 
as well as to Mr. Pott himfelf, that he had above a twelvemonth 
ago made no fecret of the difcovery. : | 


Art. 16. The good tidings of falvation revealed to the world by Jefus 
Chrift : Set forth in a fermon preached at Afton-Magna, akas Hang- 
ing Afton, ix the parifh of Blockley, Worcefterfhire, on the 5th day 
of January, 1757, being old Chriftmas-day. The firft fermon ever 
preached by James Maxwe LL, author of divine mifcellanies. To 
which are added, two hymns compofed for the fame occafion. S8wvo. 
Pr. 6d. Dilly. 


We can learn nothing more concerning this Hanging-affon fermons 
than what the ingenious author hath thought fit to impart to us in 
his preface, where we are informed, that it was delivered in fo un- 
common a manner in — to time, place, and perfon that delivered 
it, as to caufe a great defire in fhany to fee it that did not hear it, it 
being exhibited on old Chriffyas-day, preached in a barn, and by a 

entleman who never preached before. ‘Thefe extraordinary reafons 
aid, it feems, prevail with him to let it appear in the world, nor 
could he (he acquaints us) fee any other way to do the world and 
himfelf juftice, but by fo doing. 

The preface is followed by a hymn, beginning with 

* Didft thou, dear Fefus, &c. 

which is fufficient to give us an idea of our author’s poetry. We will 
therefore proceed to the fermon, where, after lamenting the fate of 
the poor Virgin Mary, who ‘ was not thought worthy of a place 
‘ among human creatures, but thruft into a contemptible ftable a 
* brutes, becaufe there was no room in the inn, or rather becau 
‘ fhe had not money to purchafe her a better lodging: and, no 
‘ doubt, without the proper neceffaries of life that is needful at fuch 
‘ a feafon, and alfo (as we may fuppofe) without the friendly com- 
é pany, and kind affiftance of thofe of her own fex, that is requifite 
‘ at fuch atime: And there fhe brought forth her firft-born fon, and 
‘ avrapped him in fwaddling cloaths, and latd him in a manger.’ 

He then proceeds to confider the words of the text taken from the 
three firft verfes of the 61ft chapter of J/aiah, which contain a plain 
defcription of the coming of the Mefiab. The manner of Mr. Max- 
wells treating this fubje&t, may be fhewn by the following fhort 
{pecimen . 

‘ The Mefiah (fays he) is called Wonderful; O how juftly may he 
* be called Wonderful! never was fuch a wonder feen im heaven or on 

. ‘ earth 
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* earth before! that he who was God fhould take upon him, not the 
* nature of angels, which would have been a matchlefs wonder too, 
“ but behold he is made lower than the angels, wearing a human 
* body, and that in the form of a fervant, the eternal God an infant 
* of days! lo, here is a wonder that never will be parallel’d !” 

The next name given him is Coun/fellor: ‘ well may we cry out, O 
€ matchlefs Counfellor! never was there fuch a Counfellor before ; 
“ for he not only gives counfel how to bring about the fcheme, but 
“ alfo becomes {urety to effect it.’ 

Chrift (ays our author p. 22 of his fermon) preaches good tidings 
not only to all in general, but to fome in particular. ‘ And, who 
« are thefe? furely they are kings, or princes, or nobles of the earth? 
*« No. Who then? fure they a wife, prudent, and learned men? 
« No, it is feldom that any of thefe come under the character. 
* God’s ways are not our ways ; for he hath hid thefe things from the 
* wife and prudent, and hath revealed them unto babes. O infinite 
« wifdom ! But who are they then, to whom Céri# preacheth thefe 
« good tidings in particular? I anfwer : 

* Tothe meek, the poor, the hungry, the thirfty, the blind, the 
* lame, the halt, the maimed, and all the oppreffed that are fuffering 
* for righteoufnefs fake.’ 

All the reft of the fermon is too infipid, trite and dull, to deferve 
any notice. After it we meet with two hymns on the nativity and 
love of Chrif?, written in the true fpirit of Sternbold and Hopkins. 

Whether Mr. Maxwell] be quaker, independent, whitfieldite, hutch- 
infonian, moravian, or to what tribe of enthufiafts he may belong, 
we know not; and fhall only obfervc, that as this is, if we may take 
his own word for it, the fir fermon he ever preached, we heartily 
with it may be the laft alfo. 


Art. 17. Paft twelve o'clock, or Byng’s ghof, an ode, inferibed to the 
triumvirate; more particularly bis grace of N******, Folio, 


Pr. 6d. Scott. 


No fooner had the poor admiral hoifted his fail, and fet out on his 
Taft voyage to the terra incognita, than his old friends the bookfellers 
took care to bring him back again, and fet him down in different 
places wherever they thought proper. Some carry’d him to court, 
others into the country, and cut him, in fhort, into fifty parts, eceh 
of which, like the Podype, ftarted up a complete perfonage. Amongit 
all the ghofts of Byng which have yet appeared, the poetical one be- 
fore us feems to be much the moft civil and welled. 

*T was, now, the witching time of night ! 
When church-yards yawn, and ev'ry {prite, 
Glides forth to purer air ; 
St. Paul’s with folemn-fwinging roar, 
Groan’d out the tedious midnight hoar, 
And hufh’d the fons of care. 
When, fick with thoughts (tho’ not of ftate} 
But fuch as haunt the guilty great, 
And watchful centry keep ; 
N****#*#*® farting from repofe, 
Cries, while he fnatches up his cloaths, 
That Byng has murder’d fleep. 
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The introdugtion we fee is picturefque; the ret of N————-—"'g 
Speech is not ill adapted to the character: But now for the admiral, 
« Too well you know me, fays the fprite 1 
« Too well you guefs the hour of night ; 
* For any welcome form : 
« My life I have refign’d with eafe, 
« But, mark ! my blood will not appeafe, 
‘ Nor Britain's forrows charm. 
* Think you, while harrow’d thus thro’ fear, 
* With that ungrateful, treach’rous peer, 
* Whofe fteps my father led ; 
‘ Think you that human Schemes thus fly, 
« Can blind great heav’n’s all-feeing eye, 
‘ By my devoted head ? 
The lines which follow thefe are not extraordinary, but the conclu: 
fion is ftrong, and well pointed. 
‘ while I, in peace, depart ! 
* Wake! with thofe horrors o’er thy heart ; 
‘ No time, or pomp, can cure! 
* And, while with ribbon’d flaves you bow, 
* Tell, for their fakes, why droops your brow, ier 
* And I'll not haunt you more. 
* Elfe! I will, ceafelefs, fting your foul 5 
* *Till you repent, and clear Whole 
A ark sapere eevee, 
* Each night, in perfon, I'll appear f 
* Each dey, Vil dade in your ear 
‘ The name of murder’d Byzg. 


SArt. 18. The Tragedy of Douglas analyfed. 
Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, fed magis amica veritas; 
Exglifbed, 
I honour Mr. David Hume; but Truth more! 
Sve. Pr. 6d. Doughty. 


From the motto to this pamphlet we are induced rather to expec 
fatire than panegyric from it. This however proves to be an artifice 
of the writer, whofe bufinefs it is to extol Douglas to the fies, He 
therefore fets out with affuring us, that Mr. David Hume's charatier 
of this play is not ftretched beyond the bounds of truth; and is of 
opinion, that Ais authority alone fhould have ‘ awe-ftruck all unlet- 
‘ tered jabberers, and injudicious criticlings.” He then gives us the 
plot, or fable, and feleéts fome ftriking fentiments from different — 
of the tragedy, by which, he fays, fome idea may be formed of the 
ftile of the whole. 

The pamphlet concludes thus : 

« In anfwer to the mechanical objeétion of there not being ftage- 
* bafinefs enough in Doug/as, that is, buftle, and trick for the eye, 
* let the underftanding provide for itfelf, we refer them for fuch ftuff 
‘ to the two late horrors, to wit, Rarbarofa and Athelfan ; but by 
: preserence tothe latter, promifed to us above a year before its ex- 
* hibition, as a very wonder. In the latter of thefé tragical farces, 
‘ replete with all machinal jugglings of the fcene (which may our 


* eandid author always live in ignorance of) the hero is made ja 
: . y 











ted 
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t « tonly and unneceffarily the affaffin of his only child : but, to recon. 
© ‘vile himfelf to the audience for fo horrid a deed, and make his peace 
« with heaven, he dies on the ftage of cold fweats, and the hiccup. 
¢ The dull fofterer, and prefumptuous obtruder of fuch abfurdities -. 
* on the town (which he boafts, and not without fome foundation; that —*" : 
« he can whiltle to, and make implicitly fwallow whatever ‘nonfenfe ~’ 
“ he pleafes) arropantly rejected Doug/as as undramatical ; undramati- 
* cal indeed, according to his Antifophoclean ideas; and which to vi- 
« lify, his menial junto, are now hard at work, under the infpeétion of 
‘ their preface-read, would-be 4ri/larchus. But fach an attempt will 
* be productive of new infamy to them, as it muft certainly expofe 
‘ his and their impotent malice, and unlimited ignorance. Again 


¢ which, and all other attacks, 
* The blood of Douglas will defend itfelf.’ 


‘* By the blood of Douglas, we fuppofe, he means the whole kingdom 


of Scotland. 
This pamphlet is,’ in our opinion, but.a meagre and catch-penny 
erformance, wfitten, as it fhould feem, in the heat of xational zeal, 
98 fome one of the over-warm friends of Douglas, who, ‘as we inti- 
mated in our ¢ritigde, are certainly the wor/? friends in the world. 




































Art. 19. <n irregular Pindaric Ode, to. his Majefty’s Ship Deptford ; 
occafioned by her bringing bome his Excellency the brave Gen> Blakeney. 
By Lazarus, one .of the correfpondents of the Weltminiter Journal. 
4teo. Pr. 6d. Mechell, 


* By Byng ignobly order’d from the line, 
‘ With Blakeney fraught, thrice nobly doft thou fhine, 
* Iiluftrious Deptford !——More praife is due to thee, 
‘ Than the firft thip that ever plough’d the fea, nd 
‘ Th’ immortal 4rgo—. And, on Britain's fhore, 
A richer prize, than that from Colchos bore, 
Doft thou, to our glad eyes, and longing arms, reftore. 
Where winds can waft, or ocean’s waters flow, . 
Safe may’ft thou ride—triumphant may’ft thou go: 
‘ ‘The flumbring offspring of the Briti/4 name 
“€ Rouze to gréat deeds, and fire to martial fame. 
* Hence, therefore, grave thought, and all fickly black care; 
* Be we jovial, and gay, as our anceftors were, 
, © When fpoils immenfe, from earth’s laft limits borne 
_ © By’ Britain’s fleets, did Britain’s lands adorn. 
‘ This day at leaft, 
* We'll have a featt ; 
~ €-We'll have it all day long, 
* Rofy health, and fpritely. jeft, 
», . , £ «Be you each welcome guelt, 4 
* And fing the focial fong. | 


Thefe are the firft lines ; and, in pity to our readers, fhall be the 
laft which we will quote from this truly admirable poem. 


a ae a | 


‘ 





Errata. Ia laft Number, page 172, line 18, for Chevalier de fur le, read Cbe- 
walier de— fur.les; p.175, line 1t, for perfeétions r. perfecutions. In the: 2d 
line of the 37th article of the Monthly Catalogue, read peafant for country maid 5 
in line 4, read country maid for peafant ; line 5, for this read the former; and line 9, 
after public, dele as an original. The above tranfpofitions, &c. were occafioned by the 
Jaft theets being hattily printed off before the proper corrections were made. 








